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Trends of State Government in 1960 


as diated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


AS THE STATES entered the new decade, the 
messages of Governors to legislatures with 
1960 sessions made it clear that the tremen- 
dous growth in demands upon state govern- 
ment which characterized the 50's, and in serv- 
ices to meet the demands, will continue. 

The 50's, as one of the Governors observed, 
were fabulous or frustrating, according to 
one’s viewpoint. 

They included unprecedented economic 
growth—and inflation; the earth satellites— 
and vast new challenges involving science, 
education and national leadership; important 
social advances—and equally important social 
problems demanding solution. 

In all of this the states were, and are, con- 
stantly involved.. They assumed many new 
tasks and expanded their operation in others; 
simultaneously demands increased—as they do 
now—for still greater accomplishment. 

In terms of money, measured in current 
dollars, the states more than doubled their ex- 
penditures in the last decade. The Governors’ 
messages this year made it clear that the up- 
ward push of financing must continue, and 


that it must include important tax action. 

As regards services, the messages under- 
scored that the advances of the 50’s—in edu- 
cation, health and welfare, highways, highway 
safety, and the full range of state responsi- 
bilities—were but a prelude to what must be 
accomplished in the 60's. 

As regards the organization and facilities of 
state government, and intergovernmental re- 
lations, the messages reflected recognition that 
improvements accomplished up to now must 
be continued, developed and bettered. 

This is an “off year” for legislatures. Never- 
theless, because of the continuing trend to 
addition of annual sessions, twenty-one states 
have 1960 sessions, four more than in 1958. 
The following summaries, presented by broad 
categories of state activities, deal with some of 
the highlights of proposals and observations by 
Governors to twenty of the 1960 sessions! and 
one resumed session of 1959. 

The summaries cover by no means all of the 
important recommendations, but they present 
representative examples and indicate the 
broad scope involved. 


Finance 


ANOTHER ARTICLE in this issue deals entirely 
with budgets and financial proposals submit- 
ted by the Governors.? As it shows, outstand- 


‘Not including Louisiana, whose legislature convenes in 
May. 
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ing features of the financial picture include 
the following: 

1. When the states entered 1960, their fi- 
nancial outlooks were affected by two favor- 


State Budgets—1960,” by Leon Rothenberg, page 89. 





able factors. Economic expansion in 1959, 
following the recession of 1957-58, had re- 
sulted in larger state income and cash bal- 
ances than had been expected when last year’s 
budgets were drawn up. Moreover, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the legislatures of 1959 
increased taxes, and this strengthened state 
fiscal positions as the new year opened. 

2. Nevertheless, projected expenditures in 
most of the states with 1960 sessions con- 
tinued to exceed the revenues expected from 
existing sources. An important factor in this 
trend, which had prevailed through most of 
the 50’s, is the disproportionately rapid growth 
of the population of school-age youth and the 
aging. Other social changes have added to 
public demands for governmental services. 
Rising prices continue to complicate the prob- 
lem, and the backiog of requirements for capi- 
tal outlay calls for further funds. As a result of 
these and similar factors, record budgets were 
submitted in almost all of the states with 1960 
sessions. 

3. To meet the bills, Governors relied first 
of all on the rise in revenue to be expected 
from expansion of the economy. Use of ac- 
cumulated surpluses likewise was proposed in 
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a number of states. Governors in seven states, 
however—Alaska, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and West 
Virginia—specifically proposed increased or 
new taxes. In several other states the messages 
indicated possible need for new revenues for 
state or local purposes. On the other hand, 
Governors of five states—Hawaii, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, New York and South Carolina—were 
able to recommend some degree of tax reduc- 
tion; and in several other states, where over- 
all revenue expansion was proposed, certain 
specified tax cuts were recommended. 

Among outstanding tax proposals were rec- 
ommendations of new sales taxes—in each case 
of 3 per cent—in Kentucky, Massachusetts and 
Virginia. (In Massachusetts the entire pro- 
ceeds would be for local governments.) In 
each of these states the sales tax proposals were 
coupled with recommendations for some re- 
duction in income taxes. 

Increases for education were the leading 
single component in the budget increases. 
Rising proposed appropriations for mental 
health were another prominent factor, and 
recommended expenditures for highway sys- 
tems were generally higher. 


Organization of State Government 


PROPOSALS FOR improving the organization of 
state government were made in the great 
majority of Governors’ messages. Recommen- 
dations on the executive branch were partic- 
ularly numerous, but many related to legis- 
latures and the courts. 


EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 

Recommendations on the executive branch 
ranged from proposals on individual depart- 
ments to very broad reorganization. 

Among the broadest programs was one sub- 
mitted by the Governor of New York in a 
pre-session memorandum, which he under- 
scored again in his regular message. The Gov- 
ernor pointed out that his proposals called 


for the first broad-scale reorganization of the 
executive branch since 1927. The Secretary 
to the Governor had conducted a study and 
developed a plan of reorganization, trans- 
mitted to the legislature, which would reflect 
sound management principles. The reorgani- 
zation would greatly reduce the number of 
agencies reporting to the Governor; give the 
Governor clear lines of authority for directing 
operations; substitute single executives for 
boards, committees and commissions engaged 
primarily in administrative functions; and 
bring other key improvements. 

Heartily commending the report, the Gov- 
ernor urged that first steps be taken im- 
mediately to implement its recommendations. 
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Certain proposed changes would involve fun- 
damental structure which should receive thor- 
ough public study. But as initial steps the 
Governor urged action at this session on 
nineteen proposals. One of these was to initi- 
ate a constitutional amendment to eliminate 
specifying departments by name but restrict- 
ing the number to the presently authorized 
twenty. The amendment also would authorize 
creation of the “Executive Offices of the Gov- 
ernor,” outside of the departmental structure, 
and thus eliminate need for the present Ex- 
ecutive Department. Another proposal for 
immediate action would establish an Office 
of General Services within the present Ex- 
ecutive Department, which would carry a 
series of functions now handled by other di- 
visions or departments. Most of the other 
nineteen recommendations involved transfer 
and consolidation of a great many govern- 
mental functions and services in order to 
group related activities, improve service and 
bring operating economies. 

In Colorado the Governor 
constitutional amendment to permit ijogical 


proposed a 


grouping of all state agencies and appoint- 
ment of policy-making department heads. 
The Governor also proposed a constitutional 
amendment to modernize outmoded provi- 
sions affecting Civil Service and provide flex- 
ibility for personnel administration. 

The Governor of Rhode Island 
mended that terms of the Governor and other 
general state officers be increased from two 
years to four. He favored legislation that 
would require every state agency to make 
an annual report both to the Governor and 
legislature listing achievements, defining ob- 
jectives, and outlining future programs. The 
Governor emphasized that he would continue 
a program to correct the temporary status 
of many state employees, intensify recruit- 
ment of college and university graduates, ex- 
pand the state employees’ training program, 
develop career award programs, and initiate 
a comprehensive position evaluation program. 
He proposed increased compensation for em- 
ployees in lower income categories, establish- 
ment of a state-paid hospital and surgical 


recom- 


insurance program, and revision of civil serv- 
ice laws. Affecting state planning, the Gov- 
ernor recommended legislation to reorganize 
the Development Council and invest all its 
planning powers, both state and local, in a 
Rhode Island Planning Commission. 

In Vermont the Governor urged the legis- 
lature, when its adjourned 1959 session met 
in January, 1960, to implement key recom- 
mendations of the state’s “Little Hoover Re- 
port.” This action, he said, by modernizing 
the administrative machinery, could make the 
session the most important held by the leg- 
islature in this century. The outstanding 
single piece of legislation in this field, he 
indicated, would be creation of a Department 
of Administration—providing the Governor 
with facilities for modern, businesslike oper- 
ation. 

Among other important proposals were 
those of the Governor of Arizona. He sug- 
gested establishment of a state budget officer, 
recommended creation of a state central pur- 
chasing agency, called for consideration of a 
state motor pool, and recommended a job clas- 
sification program—embracing the principles 
of like pay for like work and minimum stand- 
ards in training and skills. 

In Massachusetts the Governor asked legis- 
lative support for a management program that 
would include reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, establishment of a 
central motor pool, continuation of space uti- 
lization studies, central payroll, mechanization 
of auto registrations at the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles, and feasibility studies on electronic 
data processing equipment. 

‘The Governor of Michigan pointed out that 
his recommendations last year under the Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization Act of 1958 had been 
substantially adopted by the legislature; he 
would soon recommend further changes to go 
into effect this year if the legislature approves. 
Meantime, he urged the legislature to establish 
a State Building Authority with power to issue 
revenue bonds for public construction projects 
—the bonds to be retired by rentals charged to 
state agencies occupying the new buildings. 

Merit and civil service systems and related 





subjects received much attention in various 
messages other than those cited above. Means 
of strengthening retirement systems were pro- 
posed by the Governors of Nevada, New York 
and Virginia. Specific recommendations were 
made in several states for salary increases in 
executive branches. 


LEGISLATURES 

Proposals on legislative organizations and 
procedure were not so numerous—but they in- 
cluded recommendations of basic importance. 

The Governor of Hawaii underlined the 
need for establishment of a Legislative Coun- 
cil in the new state. In New Jersey the Gov- 
ernor recommended providing the legislature 
with a permanent staff to deal adequately with 
the technical side of its work. Such a staff, he 
observed, could provide liaison with the exec- 
utive department and obtain from it readily 
available facts now rarely sought for lack 
of time. In Maryland and New Jersey the 
Governors called for legislative action for re- 
apportionment. In New Jersey, also, the Chief 
Executive urged an end to the Senate caucus 
system—a system, he stated, which “gives one 
party the power of life and death over all leg- 
islation,” enabling it to kill a bill supported by 
the Senate as a whole. 

In Rhode Island the Governor favored 
amending the constitution to provide that 
the state’s annual legislative sessions comprise 
unlimited biennial sessions to consider gen- 
eral matters and limited sessions in alternate 
years to consider budget and related financial 
measures. In Pennsylvania, where the legis- 
lature was holding its first annual session, the 
Governor was convinced that the yearly ses- 
sions would fully prove their worth. 


THE COURTS 

Proposals to strengthen the courts included 
a recommendation for increase of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals (the state’s highest 
court) from five to seven members, to reduce 
the overload in its work. For Michigan the 
Governor—pointing to a need to lighten an 
overwhelming burden on the State Supreme 
Court, and to provide appeals as a matter of 
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right in criminal cases—endorsed a proposal 
for creauion of an Intermediate Court of Ap- 
peals of nine members. It would sit in rotating 
panels of three throughout the state, hearing 
appeals as a matter of right from all final judge- 
ments in Circuit and Superior Courts. The 
Governor of New Jersey urged increasing the 
authorized strength of the state’s Superior 
Court from thirty-eight to forty-four judges, 
and legislation to improve the municipal 
courts. There are 501 of the latter, he pointed 
out, each staffed by part-time personnel, and 
most of them without adequate facilities, so 
that they cannot provide the performance es- 
sential to a sound judicial system. In South 
Carolina, the Governor proposed that the rules 
of civil procedure in that state’s courts be 
amended, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Council. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

The Governors of Kentucky and New Jersey 
both urged legislation to prevent conflict of 
interest among members of the legislature or 
the executive branch. In Kentucky the Gov- 
ernor made it clear it was not his intention to 
prevent legislators from engaging in normal 
practice merely because they served in the As- 
sembly for two months every two years. He was 
determined, however, that it should be impos- 
sible for a member of the Assembly or of 
the administration to use his office to gain 
advantage that would not ordinarily be avail- 
able to him; he reommended sternest penalties 
for any members of government who use their 
offices to unscrupulous advantage. Similarly, 
the Governor of New Jersey declared that the 
people have a right to expect that a person they 
elect to office shall not use it to advance his 
private interest. He proposed legislation to 
define and preclude activities which conflict 
with the public trust, and to define and pre- 
clude conflicts of interest by state employees. 
He added that he had gone as far as possible in 
this direction by administrative action. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 
The Governors of New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Virginia all called for constitutional 
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action or legislation to provide for continuity 
of government in event of great emergency. 


OTHE? CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS 
Ihe Governor of Kentucky urged action on 
a resolution, proposed by him and approved 
by a recent special session of the legislature, 
calling for a referendum on the question of a 
constitutional convention to effect a limited 
revision of the constitution. He was convinced 
that such a convention offered the best solution 
to such problems as home rule, judicial re- 
forms, gubernatorial succession, terms and ten- 
officials, selection of officials 


ure of state 


charged with education, and payment of 


public officers and employees. 


In New York the Governor pointed out that 
the Temporary State Commission on the Re- 
vision and Simplification of the Constitution 
has recommended first steps toward simplifi- 
cation and modernization of the constitution. 
He urged earnest consideration of the recom- 
mendations. The commission, he noted, pro- 
poses sweeping revision of the local govern- 
ments article to provide greater home rule and 
free the legislature from acting on hundreds of 
local bills annually, and recommends simpli- 
fication and revision of the suffrage and mili- 
tary articles. In the revision of these three 
articles, the Governor added, the commission 
would cut the constitution’s length nearly 18 
per cent and greatly improve its clarity. 


Education 


PROPOSALS FOR increased appropriations to 
support education at all levels, and much ex- 
pansion of educational plant, characterized the 
messages. Many emphasized the necessity of 
improving the quality of education. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

For the elementary and secondary schools, 
the great majority of Governors called for in- 
creased state outlay. 

Among numerous examples, the Governor 
of California pointed out that, with increased 
support for the public school system adopted 
last year, the state’s obligation will amount to 
almost $679 million in 1960—61—which in- 
cludes approximately $40 million to accom- 
modate an enrollment 200,000 higher than 
that of this year. The Colorado budget called 
for greatly increased state support. Full im- 
plementation of the school foundation act, the 
Governor summarized, requires an increase of 
almost $7.9 million, or 31.3 per cent, for the 
coming year. In Georgia the Governor pro- 
posed an increase of some $19 million in 
the year for common school education—‘“the 
largest increase since the minimum foundation 
program was activated in 1952." The Gover- 


nor of Maryland pointed out that 51.5 per cent 
of the total general fund increase for major 
state functions is to go for educational and re- 
lated purposes. In Virginia the Governor rec- 
ommended for the public school system in the 
coming biennium an increase of $35.4 million 
over appropriations of 1958-60, the largest 
general fund increase for the public schools in 
the state’s history. 

The Governor of New York submitted a 
program to produce $100 million of additional 
state and local resources for the 1960-61 school 
year. Included would be authorization permit- 
ting continuation under local auspices of the 
10 per cent tax on local telephone service now 
imposed by the federal government if the fed- 
eral tax ends on July | as provided by Con- 
gress last year. It was estimated that this tax 
would make $70 million available to local 
school boards. A series of measures for increas- 
ing state aid—already amounting to approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total cost of local 
education—were also proposed, over and be- 
yond an increase of more than $30 million pro- 
vided under existing legislation for the 
1960-61 school year. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania indicated 





need for increased funds for public education, 
and revenue action to finance them, as prob- 
lems that would confront the 1961 legislature. 

Various messages—including those of the 
Governors of Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia— 
called specifically for increases in teachers’ 
salaries. 

The Governor of California devoted a spe- 
cial message to local school construction aid. 
Underlining the very rapid growth of the 
state’s schoo] population, he reported that un- 
der the present program, financed by a $220 
million school construction bond issue ap- 
proved by the voters in 1958, the state has been 
falling dangerously behind. He asked the leg- 
islature to place a $300 million bond issue on 
the ballot at a scheduled election next June, 
and that the legislature increase the statutory 
limit on expenditure of these funds from $8 
million to $10 million a month. 

Among other examples of proposals on con- 
struction, the Governor of Georgia recom- 
mended a $60 million program, costing $5.5 
million annually to amortize, “to provide a 
modern classroom for every Georgia child.” 
The Governor of Kentucky recommended 
establishment of a central school building 
authority to assist local districts in construct- 
ing facilities. In Massachusetts the Governor 
recommended that the state school building 
assistance law be amended to increase the min- 
imum share of state aid, and that maximum 
unit costs also be established. In New York 
the Governor proposed that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works be directed to prepare 
or obtain a set of at least eighteen alternative 
standard plans and specifications for construc- 
tion of elementary, junior high and high school 
buildings—to be available to school districts 
which choose to use them. 

Several Governors dealt with needs for im- 
proved organization of school administration 
at the state or local level. The Governor of 
Arizona recommended that the legislature re- 
fer to the people a constitutional amendment 
requiring that membership on the state Board 
of Education be representative of the general 
public, as well as of the profession of education 
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as now. The Governor of California urged re- 
moval of technical and legal obstacles to sound 
reorganization movements, so that money will 
go only for truly necessary schools; with this 
he linked the objective of seeing to it that “‘is- 
lands of wealth of assessed valuation now sur- 
rounded by educational poverty” help carry 
their fair share of the construction and main- 
tenance tax burden. In Colorado the Governor 
underlined that he has insisted on substantial 
reorganization of school districts, and substan- 
tial progress in equitable property tax assess- 
ments, as a preface to full implementation of 
state school aid. 

The Governor of Rhode Island proposed 
abolition of the State Board of Education. He 
suggested having the Department of Education 
headed by a Commissioner or Director of Edu- 
cation, to be appointed by the Governor sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation; or as an alter- 
native, that the duties of the Board and present 
Commissioner be clearly defined by law so that 
the Board would be confined to an advisory 
function. The Governor likewise urged ap- 
pointment of an independent commission to 
evaluate the elementary and secondary schools. 
Among questions posed by him for exami- 
nation is whether the elementary, junior and 
senior high school system has worked out well, 
or whether the state should return to eight 
elementary grades and four high school grades. 
He pointed out that the junior high system has 
increased costs substantially, and he raised the 
question whether this has been justified by the 
results. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Recommendations for increased appropria- 
tions for higher education likewise were gen- 
eral. Some of the Governors particularly cited 
needs for raising faculty salaries, or adding new 
faculty, or both. Important additions to higher 
educational plant were proposed. 

Several Governors offered recommendations 
pointing to establishment or expansion of jun- 
ior or community colleges. The Governor of 
Arizona asked serious consideration for recom- 
mendations by the legislature’s Junior College 
Survey Committee. Early establishment of 
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several junior colleges, of adequate size and 
with adequate equipment, he said, would 
strengthen the state’s education. One consid- 
eration was that pressures on the state’s four- 
year universities and colleges were mounting 
so rapidly that they might soon be too large for 
maximum effectiveness; a well-planned junior 
college system could do much to relieve this 
situation. Junior colleges of the type recom- 
mended by the committee would provide both 
technical terminal courses and college parallel 
courses. 

In Massachusetts the legislature two years 
ago established a Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges at the Governor's recom- 
mendation for the purpose of initiating two- 
year educational facilities. At this year’s 
session the Governor proposed that funds be 
authorized to start a regional community 
college in Pittsfield, to open next September, 


and another to open in metropolitan Boston 
the following year—as the first of a series which 
eventually would provide the first two years 
of college courses within commuting distance 
of 98 per cent of the state’s population. The 
Governor of Michigan declared that one of 
the great accomplishments of that state in the 
50’s had been expansion of the community 
college system. With sixteen community and 
junior colleges in existence, the state was mak- 
ing rapid strides toward the goal of giving 
every Michigan youth opportunity for college 
training within commuting distance of his 
home. The Governor recommended this year 
that a State Community College Development 
Commission be established to guide and en- 
courage this growth. 

Several important studies of higher educa- 
tion, under way or proposed, were commended 
by Governors. 


Highways 


THE MESSAGES included plans and proposals 
for continued rapid development of highway 
systems. 

In Alaska the Governor said the year ahead 
promises to be the greatest for construction in 
its history, and that a good share of this will 
result from the state’s putting in motion an 
unprecedented program of highway building. 
On July | the state’s newly organized Highway 
Division will take over active management of 
some 5,000 miles of highways, hundreds of 
buildings and much equipment previously 
operated by the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

The Governor 
mended legislation to make possible a four- 
year, $1 billion, accelerated highway construc- 
tion program to insure speedy completion of 
all federally aided highways previously sched- 
uled for construction by 1970, and to do so 
without imposition of additional highway fund 
taxes. The state’s share would be $237 million, 
to be financed through issuance of general 


of Massachusetts recom- 


obligation bonds maturing serially over the 
next twenty years. The federal share would be 
$763 million, of which $298 million would be 
financed in the state by grant anticipation 
bonds to be retired at the end of ten years. 

The Governor of New York noted that the 
state faced in the coming year a further decline 
in federal aid for highway construction, To 
maintain its long-range construction program 
for 1960-61 at a level comparable to that of 
previous years, he said, it was necessary to offset 
the anticipated federal curtailment. Accord- 
ingly, he would recommend an increase in 
state appropriations to construct additional 
mileage, with 100 per cent state funds, on im- 
portant sections of the state system. 

Among highway finance proposals, the 
Governors of Kansas and Kentucky empha- 
sized need for obtaining an equitable share of 
highway revenue from trucks. In Kansas the 
Governor asserted that the truck industry is 
not paying its fair share, and that the recently 
added 1 per cent in the federal gasoline tax had 





increased the inequity in highway support. 
Therefore he recommended that the state mo- 
tor fuel tax be reduced from 5 cents to 4, and 
that a highway use tax in an equal or compen- 
sating amount be imposed on trucks of 26,000 
pounds gross weight and greater. The Gover- 
nor of Kentucky invited the legislature to 
study motor vehicle taxation closely with a 
view to a fair and equitable increase in truck 
taxation. At the same time the Governor ob- 
served that, as Kentucky’s major road system 
advances toward completion, heavy truck traf- 
fic is certain to increase. It thus becomes neces- 
sary, he added, to restudy the laws on allowable 
size and weight of trucks. 

The Governor of Vermont declared it was 
necessary to find approximately $1.1 million 
of additional highway revenue for the coming 
fiscal year; he favored imposition of a 2 per 
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cent motor vehicle excise tax, on a continuing 
basis. In West Virginia the Governor recom- 
mended an increase in the privilege tax on 
automobiles from 2 per cent to 3, which would 
yield an additional $2 million. 

As noted above, the Governor of New York 
dealt in his message with a prospective de- 
crease in federal highway funds. In Colorado 
the Governor observed that a severe reduction 
in federal funds for highways is anticipated 
unless Congress acts to correct the present al- 
locations to states. The Governor had been 
working with other Governors through the 
national Governors’ Conference and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments to attempt to obtain 
full financing, on the original basis, of the en- 
tire 41,000-mile interstate highway system. He 
hoped that Congress would act on this matter 
in the present session. 


Highway Safety 


As FOR SEVERAL years past, the Governors 
placed great emphasis on the need for new or 
improved means of increasing highway safety. 
Some of them were able to point to heartening 
progress last year in reduction of death tolls, 
but many underlined a rise in fatalities or rates 
intolerably high. 

A number of Governors proposed broad 
programs for dealing with the situation. 

The Governor of Arizona announced that 
he would establish a Governor’s Traffic Safety 
Coordinating Council on which all state de- 
partments and agencies with primary responsi- 
bility for traffic control would be represented. 
He suggested an appropriation for prepara- 
tion, by the University of Arizona College of 
Law, of a manual of uniform procedures to be 
available to justices of the peace and magis- 
trates. The Governor also proposed legislation 
to increase penalties for stipulated offenses, 
for the purpose of getting the drunken driver, 
the negligent driver and the irresponsible 
driver off the highways. In Maryland the 
Governor summarized that rigorous law en- 


forcement, improved highway engineering and 
a continuous campaign of safety education 
were the best remedies apparent for the ter- 
rible toll of highway accidents. Preparations 
were being made for launching next January a 
point system on traffic violations approved by 
the legislature last year. Legislation proposed 
by the Governor to accelerate highway con- 
struction also would make for safety. 

The Governor of New Jersey repeated previ- 
ous requests for legislation for an “implied 
consent” bill requiring suspected drivers to 
submit to tests for alcohol. He proposed bills 
to tighten standards of traffic safety equipment, 
and reported that the Director of Motor Ve- 
hicles was pressing for reciprocity agreements 
with neighboring states to improve safety. In 
New York the Governor invited favorable con- 
sideration of a highway safety program de- 
veloped by the state’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Traffic Safety with the advice of a 
joint legislative committee. Principal aspects 
of the program, containing proposals requir- 
ing legislative action, are driver re-examina- 
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tion, greater parental control of junior opera- 
tors, approach toward persistent 
violators, restraints on careless drivers who 
injure others, new firmness toward the drink- 
ing driver, more effective regulation of speed, 


sterner 


and inspection of damaged vehicles. 

In Rhode Island the 
mended legislation providing for a uniform 
traffic violation ticket and establishment of a 
central clearing house to record all traffic vio- 


Governor recom- 


lations; adoption of a point system of traffic 
violations, and compacts with other states, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, for adoption of a 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Code and providing 
for reciprocity in the cancellation, suspension 
and revocation of licenses and registrations. 
The Governor of South Carolina observed that 


the state has an excellent highway patrol, good 
highway construction and marking, an ade- 
quate motor vehicle inspection policy, and a 
point system which outlaws careless drivers 
and habitual offenders. It now appears, he said, 
that the chief field for emphasis, other than 
driver examination, is driver training. Such 
training now is carried on to a limited extent 
in high schools, but the Governor said it 
should be compulsory high school training, 
backed by full public support. He proposed 
that the communities study the problem and 
that a statewide program be developed. 

Increased highway patrols were recom- 
mended by the Governors of several states, in- 
cluding those of Arizona, Georgia, Michigan 
and West Virginia. 


Health and Welfare 


RECOMMENDATIONS for improved programs in 
the fields of mental health, mental retardation 
and needs of the aging were particularly 
prominent in the recommendations on health 
and welfare. A number of proposals also were 
set forth on other health and welfare aspects. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

In California the Governor proposed an in- 
crease Of $9.5 million for the Department of 
Mental Hygiene, not only to add to the tra- 
ditional program of the state hospital system 
but to place increased emphasis on new ap- 
proaches, including day hospitals, techniques 
and facilities in the pre-hospital and _ post- 
hospital periods, and provision for a few highly 
skilled people to help communities undertake 
mental health programs. The budget proposed 
an increase of $200,000 for research. 

In Colorado the Governor characterized 
mental health and treatment problems as per- 
haps the most urgent facing the state. Studies 
by competent groups had brought substantial 
agreement as to Colorado’s immediate and 
long-range needs. The Governor emphasized 
needs for many more hospital beds and for re- 


vision of commitment laws so that beds would 
not have to be furnished to nonpsychotic men- 
tal defectives and nonpsychotic alcoholics, the 
fact that a great many hospital patients over 
65 would be better off in nursing homes or 
homes for the aging, need for greatly increased 
hospital staff, from ward attendants to psychia- 
trists, need for an adequate staff training pro- 
gram, and other factors. Key people in the field 
now were working out a master plan for a long- 
range program. Meantime, the Governor pro- 
posed a series of immediate steps. These in- 
cluded early construction of a medical-surgical 
infirmary unit at the state hospital, develop- 
ment of a new state mental health facility at 
Ft. Logan, a rehabilitation program at the 
state hospital at Pueblo, removal of obstacles 
to construction of additional homes for the 
aged, acceleration of a comprehensive preven- 
tive and after-care mental health program at 
the community level, and modernization of 
commitment laws and procedures to reverse 
the trend of using the state hospital for non- 
psychotic patients. Increased support for men- 
tal health clinics were proposed in the budget. 

In Georgia the Governor's capital improve- 





ment program included construction to trans- 
form Milledgeville State Hospital into a strong 
teaching institution. He proposed a building 
program there aggregating almost $6.5 mil- 
lion. One of the planned features is a new 
500-bed treatment building. Among others are 
a new staff dormitory and a new fifteen-unit 
apartment building for staff and training per- 
sonnel. He likewise proposed immediate au- 
thorization for an intensive treatment hospi- 
tal in the Atlanta area, with 100 beds, to cost 
approximately $2.7 million. For operations at 
Milledgeville he recommended an increase of 
$1.3 million for the coming year to provide 
additional physicians, psychiatrists, nurses and 
attendants, more occupational therapists and 
recreational experts, stipends for psychiatric 
residents and nurse trainees, and certain other 
features. 

The Governor of Maryland recommended 
an increase of more than $1 million during the 
coming year to raise the level of patient care 
at mental hospitals, improve hospital facilities 
and stimulate research. In the capital improve- 
ment budget he proposed almost $3.7 million 
for projects at mental hospitals. 

The Governor of Massachusetts presented a 
broad program for advance, including provi- 
sion for three more mental hygiene community 
clinics—of which eighteen now serve many sec- 
tions of the commonwealth; and budgetary 
provision for research personnel. The budget 
called for an increase of $7.6 million over 1960 
for support of the Department of Mental 
Health and a total of $13.8 million for capital 
outlay in the department. The building pro- 
gram includes provision for a Boston Mental 
Health Center and a new treatment, training 
and research center to be operated in coopera- 
tion with Boston University; facilities for re- 
tarded children; and other projects. The 
Governor reported he was working with the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation to se- 
cure legislation under which the federal gov- 
ernment would assume an appropriate share 
of the costs of care of mentally ill and mentally 
retarded people. 

The Governor of Michigan declared that 
progress is particularly necessary as regards 
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mental health clinics and preventive meas- 
ures. The goals sought could only be reached 
under an adequate revenue program, but the 
groundwork should be laid now. He empha- 
sized that high priority must be given to in- 
creasing the professional and attendant staffs 
at state hospitals, and that his budget message 
would make recommendations to meet press- 
ing needs of remodeling and repairs at hospital 
buildings. 

In South Carolina the Governor proposed 
an increase approximating half a million 
dollars in the annual budget for the men- 
tal health program—for salary adjustments and 
the employment of three psychiatrists and 
fifty-five additional personnel. Psychiatric fa- 
cilities at the Medical College Hospital, he 
added, should be expanded. The Governor of 
Virginia called for addition of 764 new mental 
hospital beds and other improvements. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 

The Governor of Hawaii pointed to the 
need for a comprehensive program for the 
mentally retarded, to make them active, useful 
and self-sufficient members of society. The 
Governor of Kansas urged establishment of 
a vocational rehabilitation and placement unit 
for the mentally retarded, to be operated by 
the state’s Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
and the Kansas Neurological Institute. In 
Massachusetts the Governor's program in- 
cluded planning funds to inaugurate a new 
school to accommodate 500 retarded children. 
The Governor likewise proposed expansion of 
day nursery schools conducted by the common- 
wealth, which enable many children to live at 
home. At present such centers accommodate 
such children between 3 and 7 years old; the 
Governor said expansion was essential to per- 
mit working with older children and provid- 
ing them with early vocational training. The 
Governor of Michigan called for the early 
completion of a new state home and train- 
ing school for retarded children. In New York 
the Governor recommended immediate estab- 
lishment of a research institute for the men- 
tally retarded in connection with one of the 
state’s existing mental health facilities. 
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THE AGING 

Among recommendations in this field was 
that of the Governor of Colorado that con- 
struction of privately owned local nursing 
homes be encouraged and facilitated, and that 
obstacles be removed to construction of more 
homes for the aged. In Massachusetts the 
Governor recommended improvement of laws 
on licensing and regulation of nursing homes, 
and he emphasized the objective that adequate 
service standards be provided at fair rates. The 
Governor also recommended that the legisla- 
ture memorialize Congress on a series of mat- 
ters affecting the aging. Included would be re- 
quests to obtain a federal law outlawing dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; to 
raise the maximum an individual can earn and 
still obtain full social security benefits; and to 
adopt the Forand bill to provide health insur- 
ance as part of social security benefits. The 
Governor of New Jersey proposed state legis- 
lation to prohibit unreasonable discrimina- 
tion in employment because of age and a dec- 
laration of policy to aid the employment of 
older persons. In New York the Governor 
recommended legislation requiring conversion 
of group health policies, at fair rates, to indi- 
vidual policies at the time of retirement. He 
pointed out as a tragic fact that at 65 people 
are frequently dropped from health insurance 
plans, only to find that the cost of individual 
coverage is prohibitive. 

Both in Kansas and New York the Gover- 


nors pointed up forthcoming conferences in 
the states in preparation for the January, 1961, 
White House Conference on Aging. 


AID PROGRAMS 

Various of the Governors proposed increases 
or new departures in welfare or health aid pro- 
grams. Thus the Governor of Colorado called 
for an increase in food allowance of families 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children and an 
amount to provide state matching funds for 
medical care of mothers under this program. 
He cited this increase as an example of the ef- 
fect of rising prices on government service and 
noted that the State Board of Public Welfare 


had voted to increase the old age pension al- 
lowance because of the same factor. The 
Governor of Kentucky recommended more 
adequate provision for allowances to senior cit- 
izens and medical attention to those unable to 
pay for it, needy disabled citizens and depend- 
ent children. In New Jersey the Governor in- 
vited close attention to proposals of the Com- 
mission of Public Medical Care in that state, 
including a proposed new program of assist- 
ance to the “medically indigent,” which would 
cover persons who, although normally self- 
supporting, are met with large medical ex- 
penses beyond their means. 


ADDITIONAL ASPECTS 

In Massachusetts the Governor endorsed 
legislation proposed by the Department of 
Public Health to provide public protection in 
connection with increasing use of nuclear 
energy in manufacturing, research and medi- 
cine. In another recommendation he proposed 
establishment of a “half way house,” under the 
Department of Public Health, for rehabilita- 
tion of those afflicted with alcoholism. 

The Governor of Michigan recommended a 
requirement that every child entering school 
shall be or have been vaccinated against small- 
pox, diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough and 
polio; the state now provides vaccine for the 
first four types, and the Governor’s budget in- 
cluded provision for polio vaccine. Similarly, 
in Virginia, the Governor recommended a 
sum to increase the doses of polio vaccine in 
that state to a total of 90,000 each year. 

In Michigan the Governor recommended 
that the State Health Commissioner be author- 
ized to develop an air pollution control pro- 
gram and establish minimum standards for air 
purity; authority for enforcement of the pro- 
gram, he added, should be delegated to local 
government whenever possible. In New York 
the Governor indicated support for measures 
that would authorize the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission (New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey) to tackle the air pollution prob- 
lem, as it has successfully done water pollution 
in the metropolitan area including New York 
City. 





In Rhode Island the Governor endorsed a 
proposal to centralize all local and state health 
services in the State Department of Health—a 
system which, he believed, would provide for 
uniform health services to all Rhode Islanders, 
save money, and provide greatly improved 
health services. The Governor favored adop- 
tion of interstate compacts waiving residence 
requirements for public assistance recipients. 
Residence requirements now vary widely from 
state to state, he noted, and often militate 
against effective, humane welfare treatment. 

The Governor of New York devoted special 
attention in his message to the cost and ade- 
quacy of medical service to the people. Impor- 
tant surveys in this field, he reported, were in 
preparation by the Governor's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Hospital and Medical Care. In ad- 
dition, the state insurance and health depart- 
ments now had under review a report on Blue 
Cross experience, prepared by the Columbia 


Other State 


[HE GOVERNORs dealt with many state services 
and functions other than those cited in the pre- 
ceding sections. A few summaries will suggest 
the scope. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

An unusually high percentage of the mes- 
sages this year emphasized programs for eco- 
nomic development. 

Several Governors—including those of Ari- 
zona, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New York and South Carolina—pointed up 
one or more aspects of atomic development. 
Many dealt with means of increasing tourism 
and vacation attractions in their states. Indus- 
trial development corporations or authorities 
were another subject of various proposals—in 
Michigan, Mississippi, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia. Appropriations for port facilities were 
recommended by the Governors of Georgia 
and Virginia. 

Some of the Governors set forth unusually 
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University School of Public Health and Ad- 
ministrative Medicine. The Governor hoped 
to lay these reports before the legislature dur- 
ing this session. 

Moreover, a special task force had been 
studying the economic impact of serious ill- 
ness on the average family. The Governor 
underlined that the problem of catastrophic 
expense illness must be dealt with in a re- 
sponsible society. Yet he was aware that action 
by a single state, requiring employers and em- 
ployees to pay the cost of insurance against 
such expense, might adversely affect that 
state’s competitive position. To avoid this it 
might be necessary to treat the problem on a 
national level with or without state participa- 
tion. The Governor expected to receive the 
task force report soon, outlining alternatives 
for extending such protection to wage earners 
of New York, and he would weigh the possi- 
bilities further at that time. 


Functions 


broad development programs. Perhaps the 
broadest was that of the Governor of Missis- 
sippi, who devoted a large part of his message 
to it. Mississippi, he declared, must inaugurate 
an aggressive program that will provide new 
jobs in all areas of employment at a much 
faster rate, and increase per capita income. As 
one of the many aspects, he recommended em- 
ployment of skilled industrial experts, to be 
located in strategic industrial and business cen- 
ters outside of Mississippi in a program to com- 
pete nationally for location of new industries 
and businesses. He also emphasized measures 
to stimulate industry financed by Mississip- 
pians. The Governor proposed legislation to 
create a well-staffed Mississippi Industrial and 
Technological Research Center, and sufficient 
acreage to make the center a research park. Im- 
mediate upgrading of gulf and river ports, he 
declared, is essential. State initiative and tech- 
nical assistance should be provided for estab- 
lishment of ‘industrial parks” in at least 100 
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Mississippi locations. The Governor recom- 
mended gradual abolition of the state's 6 per 
cent income tax—through successive reduc- 
tions, and with safeguards to protect the state’s 
financial stability; such a program, he was con- 
vinced, would attract the quality of industry 
the state needs. Heavy industry, forestry, min- 
erals, and processing of new materials avail- 
able in the state were among aspects receiving 
special emphasis in his recommendations. 
The Governor of Alaska stressed various 
means for accelerating economic development 
under statehood. As one phase, and an absolute 
imperative, he emphasized programs under 
way and projected to revive the state’s com- 
mercial fisheries. As another he recommended 
appropriation for prosecuting freight rate 
hearings in order to avoid adverse effects an 


increase would mean. 

In Hawaii the Governor's budget included 
a half million dollar increase for the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau, an expanded timber planting 
program, a water resources exploration pro- 


gram, an expanded parks program, and a more 
effective land management program. He 
recommended legislation to make public lands 
on Oahu available to farmers who are being 
displaced by rapid encroachment of urban de- 
velopment. 

Recommendations by the Governor of 
Michigan included adoption of a state law pat- 
terned after the federal Full Employment Act 
of 1947. The legislation, formally recognizing 
the state government's responsibility to en- 
courage economic growth, would provide for 
a Governor's Council of Economic Advisors 
and a periodic report by the Governor to the 
legislature on the economic condition of the 
state. It would establish a Joint Legislative 
Committee on the Economic Report, and au- 
thorize it to employ staff, hold hearings and 
conduct research on needed legislation. In ad- 
dition to a State Industrial Building Author- 
ity, the Governor recommended legislation to 
permit formation of industrial park authori- 
ties, empowered to develop new industrial 
areas. He repeated a previous recommendation 
for creation of a State Commission on Auto- 
mation, to assemble related facts and develop 


plans, and to assist those thrown out of work 
by new production methods. 

Also dealing with automation, the Governor 
of New York announced that he would con- 
vene a working conference of representatives 
of labor, management, the general public and 
government to establish objectives to which all 
interested parties may work, and that he is ask- 
ing appropriate state officials to provide techni- 
cal assistance to labor and management for 
planning technological changes and to develop 
programs in apprentice training and retrain- 
ing of workers. Among other proposals affect- 
ing the economy, he submitted a program for 
development of a public works stockpile to 
help cushion economic shock when defense 
contracts are cancelled or defense installations 
are closed. 

The Governor of South Carolina proposed 
institution of an economic research center at 
the University of South Carolina. Recom- 
mending immediate study of a program for in- 
dustrial training, he underlined that a revolu- 
tion in the state’s economy since World War II 
involved a great shift from agriculture to in- 
dustry. Pointing up the importance of the 
state’s rural development program, he took 
note of the fact that a new society of farmer- 
workers is emerging. In West Virginia the 
Governor, citing unemployment and other 
economic distress in the state, proposed crea- 
tion of a “State Temporary Economic Pro- 
gram” which would emphasize development of 
natural resources, improvement of secondary 
roads, expansion of vocational education, and 
exemption of food purchases for home con- 
sumption from the sales tax, coupled with 
raising of the sales tax rate on all other items 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

In sections on natural resources, primary 
emphasis was on water. 

Pending voter action next November on a 
very large bond issue to finance the first phase 
of construction under a tremendous long- 
range water resources development program, 
the Governor of California recommended $34 
million in appropriations for canal, reservoir 





and other work. The Governor of Michigan 
recommended statutory authorization for ap- 
pointment of a Commission on Water Use and 
Water Rights to conduct a comprehensive 
study and make recommendations. In New 
Jersey the Governor asked study and evalua- 
tion of a proposed water compact—including 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware as well as the federal government— 
under which a single agency would deal com- 
prehensively with water development and use 
in the Delaware River Basin. The Governor 
of New York observed that fragmented juris- 
diction of numerous agencies over water prob- 
lems there had hindered development of an 
effective water resources program. He recom- 
mended unification of responsibility in a 
Water Resources Commission within the Con- 
servation Department. In Rhode Island the 
Chief Executive urged expansion of the 
powers of the Water Resources Coordinating 
Board so that it may carry out various recom- 
mendations to plan for development of water 
facilities. 

Among other messages, the Governor of 
Kentucky urged legislation for a broadened 
forestry program, with a view to bringing 
wood-using industry into the state; enactment 
of reasonable regulations on mineral produc- 
tion, especially oil and gas; and a legislative 
study of a broadened soil conservation and 
small watershed program—with special con- 
sideration for creation of small lakes through- 
out Kentucky watersheds, for purposes of rec- 
reation, conservation, new industry and flood 
control. 

Plans for park development were set forth 
in several messages. 


BOATING SAFETY 

The Governor of New Jersey urged legisla- 
tion to establish a program for boat safety and 
numbering—a field in which many legislatures 
adopted laws in 1959. 


LABOR 
The Governor of Michigan urged enact- 
ment of a state labor relations act defining 


rights and _ responsibilities of employers 
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and employees in intrastate commerce and 
establishing machinery for elections and re- 
straint of unfair practices. In Rhode Island 
the Governor asked for adoption of an indus- 
trial safety code for handling of radioactive 
materials—and amendment of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act to cover persons injured by 
exposure to radioactive materials. 

The Governor of Nevada emphasized the 
hard condition of migratory agricultural 
workers and their families. He declared Ne- 
vada must do its part in meeting this national 
problem. The biggest problem with the labor 
contractors, he stated, is their practice of bring- 
ing large numbers of workers into the state 
when no work is available. He suggested legis- 
lation requiring licensing and bonding of the 
contractors to give the state some control over 
the flow of migratory labor within its bound- 
aries. 

The Governor of New Jersey proposed a 
state labor-management law. Recent federal 
legislation, he pointed out, has relinquished 
certain areas of jurisdiction in this field to the 
states, and he declared that New Jersey must 
accept this jurisdiction; he would submit a 
specific proposal to define certain unfair prac- 
tices of labor and management, and to handle 
elections to determine proper representation. 

In several states increases in unemployment 
compensation or workmen's compensation, or 
both, were suggested. 


STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 

Among many proposals of Governors to 
strengthen local government was that of the 
Governor of Alaska in which he advised the 
legislature, in establishment of burroughs 
under the new constitution, to take full advan- 
tage of the flexibility the constitution allows, 
and to provide for as much adaptation to local 
needs as possible. The Governor of Kentucky 
urged amendment of present laws governing 
state-local relations so as to effect a greater de- 
gree of home rule; home rule, moreover, was 
one of the problems he underlined in com- 
mending the project of a referendum on the 
question of calling a constitutional con- 
vention. 
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The Governor of Michigan recommended 
statutory authorization for appointment of a 
Local Government Representative to be at- 
tached to the executive office. In Mississippi 
the Governor recommended authorizing the 
municipalities to submit to the qualified elec- 
tors the amount of sales tax to be levied within 
the municipalities. 

In New Jersey the Governor favored en- 
abling counties, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts, on an optional basis, to purchase equip- 
ment and supplies through the State Division 
of Purchase and Property—a means through 
which substantial savings could be realized. 
The Governor of New York urged legislation 
permitting local governments to contract 
among themselves and to incur joint indebted- 
ness for cooperative municipal services. 

In Rhode Island the Governor's recom- 
mendation included establishment of a Divi- 
sion of Local Government Affairs within the 
Department of Revenue. He declared that 
local, contiguous communities should work to- 
gether in solving mutual problems and in 
developing and operating common govern- 
mental facilities. 

Both the Governors of New Jersey and New 
York proposed housing programs, with empha- 
sis on housing for moderate or middle income 


groups. 


OTHER INTERSTATE ASPECTS 

Certain of the proposals dealt with in sec- 
tions above called for interstate cooperation 
in various particulars. Along the same lines, 
the Governor of Hawaii urged ratification of 
several important interstate compacts. The 
Governor of New Jersey cited a series of sub- 
jects involving interstate relationships which 
required careful attention at the session—the 
Delaware River and Bay Compact; interstate 
problems involved in the New York state in- 
come tax; a suggestion that New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania streamline the several fragmen- 
tary agencies now existing between them; a 
pending proposal that the Port of New York 
Authority build a new airport; a proposal that 
the Interstate Sanitation Commission take on 
functions of research, development of stand- 


ards and gathering of field data as regards air 
pollution; and (as reported under ‘Natural 
Resources,” above) the proposed water com- 
pact for the Delaware River Basin. 

In Rhode Island the Governor declared that 
the state should enter into more interstate 
compacts and that provisions should be made 
for interchange in use of governmental facili- 
ties. These and other aspects of intrastate and 
interstate cooperation, he indicated, are essen- 
tial if there is not to be greater centralization 
of power in the national government. 


ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 

The messages treated numerous other as- 
pects of governmental function and responsi- 
bility. 

A number of Governors dealt specifically 
with proposed means of improving correc- 
tional systems and law enforcement. Several 
placed special emphasis on measures to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. In New Jersey the 
Governor recommended legislation to estab- 
lish a grand jury with statewide jurisdiction, 
capable of returning indictments against ac- 
cused persons on the basis of activity anywhere 
in the state; such a grand jury would be called, 
as needed, after a request by one or more 
county prosecutors when they found a situa- 
tion involving multicounty activity; if the At- 
torney General concurred, he would then ap- 
ply to the court for an order to convene the 
jury. 

The Governor of New York underscored the 
large importance of protection against radio- 
active fallout in event of nuclear attack. He 
declared that recommendations from a series 
of studies on this subject would form the basis 
for legislative proposals to be worked out with 
the State Defense Council. 

Various measures for business regulation 
and consumer protection were proposed by 
Governors. Several called for state legislation 
in the field of civil rights. Affecting elections, 
the Governors of Kentucky and New Jersey 
both recommended that voting machines be 
required throughout their states in order to 
prevent abuses and inconveniences resulting 
from the use of paper ballots. 





In this paper Leon Rothenberg, Research Director of the Federation 
of Tax Administrators, reports on the budgets submitted by 
Governors to legislative sessions that convened through February, 
1960. He deals respectively with cash balances, recent revenue 
trends, tax proposals of 1960, expenditure proposals in general, 

and recommended expenditure levels for major state programs. 


State Budgets—1960 


by Leon Rothenberg 


A MORE rapid rise in expenditures than in 
revenues from existing sources is anticipated 
in most state budgets submitted in 1960. This 
had been generally typical of budgets adopted 
in the last decade, but it has a special signifi- 
cance this year. For, unlike 1959, when reces- 
sion-created deficits or near deficits were gen- 
erally typical of state finances, the financial 
plans proposed this year were preceded by a 
period of rapidly rising revenues. Neverthe- 
less, state outgo has continued to exceed in- 
come even with the impact on tax collections 
of economic expansion and the numerous tax 
rate increases enacted in 1959. 

In 1960, as in the 1950's, the principal fac- 
tors determining the size of state budgets were 
population growth, rising prices, capital out- 
lay backlog, and public demands for improved 
services. Although rising revenues have eased 
the pressures on tax systems, these factors have 
again resulted in budgets which in some in- 
stances required new revenue, and more fre- 
quently contemplated the reduction or deple- 
tion of accumulated surplus. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN 1960 

While 1960 is a legislative “off-year” in many 
states, sessions are sufficiently numerous to 
provide a representative picture of state fiscal 
developments. Legislatures will have met in at 
least twenty-six states, in twenty-one of which 


new budgets or the revision of budgets adopted 
in 1959 were to be considered. The new 
budgets are on an annual basis except in Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Virginia, where bien- 
nial budgets are adopted in even-numbered 
years. Annual sessions were scheduled for the 
first time in Nevada and Pennsylvania as a re- 
sult of constitutional amendments approved 
recently. In Pennsylvania, the session is lim- 
ited to fiscal matters, but the state is operating 
on a biennial budget voted late in 1959. Spe- 
cial sessions were called in Arkansas and 
Maine, and 1959 sessions have reconvened or 
were to reconvene in Delaware, Vermont and 
Wisconsin. Fiscal measures were up for con- 
sideration in some of these five states. 


CASH BALANCES 

Among the twenty-one states in which legis- 
latures this year have considered new budgets 
or the revision of budgets approved last year, 
major tax increases had been enacted in 1959 
by Arizona, California, Colorado, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 
In two of these states, New York and South 
Carolina, the increase in cash balances in fiscal 
1960 enabled Governors to recommend cuts in 
taxes. In New York, the excess of outgo over 
income at the end of fiscal 1960 is now esti- 


*This article was written before the Louisiana budget ses- 
sion convened on May 9. 
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mated at $58 million instead of $133 million, 
as was anticipated a year ago. In fiscal 1961, the 
state expects to collect $32 million more reve- 
nue than it spends; it will pay this amount into 
its capital construction fund. 

In South Carolina, where general fund op- 
erations resulted in a deficit of $4.7 million in 
fiscal 1959, the budget presented this year con- 
templates that even after reducing taxes by $2 
million, the state will be able to set upa $3 mil 
lion reserve and make an unscheduled distri- 
bution of $5.3 million to counties for school 
purposes at the end of fiscal 1960. Under the 
proposed budget, the $3 million reserve will 
remain intact during fiscal 1961. 

In California, a general fund surplus, ex- 
pected to rise $17.9 million to $74 million in 
fiscal 1960, is expected to be down to $1.4 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1961, following a sharp increase 
in state spending. Colorado's 1959 revenue 
program, on the basis of present estimates, will 
finance not only a major expansion in expendi- 
tures but will produce surpluses of $4.6 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1960 and $2.5 million next year. 

In Michigan new revenues which became ef- 
fective in January, 1960, will help prevent any 
further increase in an estimated $71.1 million 
deficit in the next fiscal year. The deficit would 
have totaled $112.2 million on June 30, 1960, 
but for the transfer of $40.5 million from the 
state’s veterans’ benefit trust fund. In Arizona 
and Pennsylvania, no further tax increases 
were recommended, but the Governors indi- 
cated that if large increases were voted in ap- 
propriations new revenues would be needed. 

Tax cuts were proposed by Governors in 
two states where no revenue additions were en- 
acted last year. In Hawaii, the budget forecasts 
a decline in general fund surplus from $18 
million to $17 million in fiscal 1960 and then 
to virtual depletion in fiscal 1961, after tax cuts 
estimated at $5.3 million. The Governor of 
Kansas proposed that general fund surplus be 
distributed to taxpayers through a sales tax cut 
and that future budgets be balanced by the 
closest possible margins. 

Maryland, which raised no taxes last year, 
estimates its general fund surplus for fiscal 
1960 at $21 million. In the next fiscal year, the 


budget proposes to use $9 million of this 
amount to meet rising costs and $12 million 
for setting up a revenue deficiency fund. New 
Jersey, another state which made no change in 
its tax system in 1959, expects general fund sur- 
plus to drop from $8.4 million to $4 million 
this year and to $1.1 million in fiscal 1961. 

In Kentucky, Mississippi and Virginia, the 
proposed budgets are for the 1960-62 bien- 
nium. In Virginia, after major revenue recom- 
mendations, the budget contemplates a drop in 
general fund surplus from $20 million to $7 
million. In Kentucky, where general fund sur- 
plus is expected to drop from $5.1 million to 
$3.7 million in fiscal 1960, recommendations 
for sharply increased spending in the next 
biennium are within the revenue expected 
from a new sales tax. In Mississippi the state’s 
fiscal condition permitted the enactment of tax 
reduction proposals. 


REVENUE TRENDS 

[he revenue upswing which helped curb 
the decline in state balances began with the 
end of the 1957-58 recession in the second 
quarter of the latter year. In fiscal 1959 state 
tax collections rose 6.1 per cent to $15.8 billion, 
as compared with a rise of 2.7 per cent in the 
recession year of 1957—58. In the latter year, 


tax collections were sustained by a high level 
‘ 


of personal income and consumer spending 
despite a downturn in national output. 

In the first half of calendar 1959, the econ- 
omy surged at a pace not generally foreseen by 
last year’s legislative sessions and, as a result, 
the states finished fiscal 1959 with larger tax 
collections and cash balances than had been 
anticipated. Similarly, in 1959-60, gains in 
business activity, even with the prolonged steel 
strike, have exceeded forecasts made in late 
1958. With this factor, and the tax rate in- 
creases enacted in about two-thirds of the states 
in 1959, tax collections in fiscal 1960 may be 
expected to grow at a substantially faster rate 
than in the year before. 

For budgets proposed this year, revenue esti- 
mates assume a rising economy. An exception 
is South Carolina, where revenues for 1961 are 
estimated at the current year’s level. Here, the 





budget forecasts that the economy will be 
stable in the first half of the next fiscal year 
and may decline slightly in the second half. In 
other states increases of varying dimensions 
are predicted in business activity. 

In Kansas and Massachusetts revenues are 
expected to rise about 3 per cent. In Michigan 
revenue estimates are predicated on a 6 per 
cent growth in the state’s economy. California's 
proposed general fund budget anticipates an 
increase of 7.9 per cent, excluding the effect 
of 1959 rate raising action. In New York, after 
recommendations of $14 million in tax reduc- 
tion, gross revenues are expected to rise 6.8 pet 
cent. 

In Hawaii and Maryland, increases of 9 per 
cent and 4.8 per cent respectively are estimated 
in general fund revenue of fiscal 1561. In Vir- 
ginia the proposed biennial budget requires a 
46.6 per cent revenue increase to balance gen- 
eral fund recommendations. Without added 
revenues, it is estimated in Virginia that yields 
from existing sources will increase 7.5 per cent 
in the next biennium. Including yields from 
the new revenue program, Kentucky's general 
fund revenues in 1960-62 are estimated at 58.6 
per cent above the current biennium. 


REVENUE PROPOSALS 

In seven states, Governors specifically rec- 
ommended new or added taxes. These states 
are Alaska, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. 
In four of them sales tax proposals constituted 
the principal revenue recommendations. New 
3 per cent sales taxes were favored by the Gov- 
ernors of Kentucky, Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia. (In Massachusetts the proceeds of the 
tax would be entirely for local governments, 
and in Virginia more than one-fifth would be.) 
West Virginia’s Governor recommended that 
the sales tax rate be raised from 2 to 3 per cent, 
but that food now subject to the tax be exempt. 

In Alaska, Vermont and West Virginia 
added taxes were proposed for highway pur- 
poses. Alaska’s budget provides for larger ap- 
propriations for highways and for the expan- 
sion of harbor and water facilities to be fi- 
nanced by an increase in the motor fuel tax 
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from 5 to 7 cents per gallon and in the marine 


fuel tax, from 2 to 3 cents per gallon. For road 
financing, the Governor of Vermont favored a 
new 2 per cent motor vehicle excise, and West 
Virginia’s Governor an increase in the same 
levy from 2 to 3 per cent. 

In Rhode Island the Governor proposed a 
new $10 million revenue program which in- 
cluded the following items: state ad valorem 
taxes on intangibles and motor vehicles, an in- 
crease in the corporation income tax rate from 
5.5 to 6 per cent, higher license fees and in- 
creased death taxes. The proposal by West 
Virginia’s Governor included higher taxes on 
insurance, pari-mutuel betting and alcoholic 
beverages. 

A possible need for new revenues for state 
or local purposes was indicated by Governors 
of four other states. In Colorado, a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow local governments 
to impose a state-collected sales tax was recom- 
mended as a measure for property tax relief. 
In Arizona, where departmental requests are 
referred to the legislature, the Governor said 
that the level of such requests, if approved, 
could necessitate a higher property tax rate. 
New Jersey’s Governor submitted a balanced 
budget but recommended additional capital 
improvements outside the budget, which the 
state board of control had suggested be fi- 
nanced through a | cent per pack increase in 
the cigarette tax rate. The Governor of 
Pennsylvania said the level of spending in the 
biennial budget adopted last year could be 
maintained without additional taxes, but that 
he would consider sympathetically certain 
added expenditures, such as for schools, if the 
legislature provided sufficient revenue. He 
opposed extension of the sales tax to clothing 
but spoke favorably of an ad valorem tax on 
stocks and bonds. 

Revenue needs were a consideration in three 
other states. In Michigan, the Governor made 
no recommendations to finance (1) a $71.7 
million deficit and (2) additional expendi- 
tures which he described as urgently needed 
but in view of current circumstances did not 
recommend. He said he would abide by the 
legislature’s decision last year to await action 
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by the voters next November. The Michigan 
electorate is expected to vote on a proposal to 
increase the sales tax from 3 to 4 per cent. In 
Wisconsin, which did not have a regularly 
scheduled session this year, the 1959 session 
reconvened last November to consider the 
Governor's program for income tax withhold- 
ing or, as an alternative, higher income and to- 
bacco taxes. No action had been taken by the 
legislature when it recessed in January, to re- 
convene in May. In Georgia, the Governor 
proposed no new taxes, but revenues will be 
increased in fiscal 1961 through the legisla- 


ture’s acceptance of his recommendation for 


income tax withholding. 

In five states—Hawaii, Kansas, Mississippi, 
New York and South Carolina—the Governors 
recommended that taxes be reduced. To en- 
able local business to meet mainland compe- 
tition, Hawaii’s Governor proposed cuts total- 
ing $1.5 million over a twelve-month period in 
the general excise tax rates on producing, 
manufacturing and wholesaling. He also fa- 
vored a study of tax relief for individual in- 
come tax payers and the sugar and pineapple 
industries. The Governor of Kansas, in accord- 
ance with his view that each budget be fi- 
nanced by the closest margin of revenue with- 
out surpluses, favored a cut in the sales tax 
rate. He proposed that it be lowered from 214 
to 114 per cent in fiscal 1961 and that there- 
after it be maintained at 2 per cent. 

In Mississippi the Governor recommended, 
as a means of attracting industry, the elimina- 
tion of the state’s 6 per cent income tax in steps 
of 4 per cent a year if the state’s financial con- 
dition permitted. (The legislature has passed 
a measure providing for a cut in the maximum 
income tax rate from 6 to 3 per cent in six 
years, and for higher personal exemptions.) 
In New York, income tax reduction proposals 
included increasing the tax credit for heads of 
households to the $25 allowed married per- 
sons; giving nonresidents substantially the 
same exemptions and deductions as residents; 
tax simplification by direct reference to the 
federal income tax law; and relief for smaller 
businesses subject to the state’s unincorporated 
business (income) tax. South Carolina’s legis- 


lature has approved the Governor’s proposal 
to repeal a 1959 income tax act, which elimi- 
nated a deduction for federal income taxes up 
to $500. 

In several states, tax cuts were recommended 
in connection with over-all programs for reve- 
nue expansion. In Kentucky, Massachusetts 
and Virginia, while proposing new sales taxes, 
the Governors recommended some reduction 
in income taxes. The Governor of Kansas 
asked for a cut in the motor fuel tax and the 
imposition of a highway-use tax on heavier 
trucks. 

In California, Maryland and Nevada, no tax 
changes were recommended in budgets for the 
next fiscal year. California’s Governor rejected 
proposals for tax reduction this year because 
capital improvement needs and the require- 
ments of fiscal solvency necessitated present 
rates. Maryland’s Governor was of the view 
that establishment of a $12 million revenue 
deficiency fund this year would permit a bal- 
anced budget for fiscal 1962 without increased 
taxes. In Nevada, a legislative committee cre- 
ated in 1959 is preparing a report for the 1961 
session on the operation of the tax system, new 
revenue sources and additional taxing powers 
for local governments. 

The Governors of Massachusetts and New 
York favored state or local imposition of a 10 
per cent tax on telephone services if the federal 
government allows its tax to expire on July 1, 
1960, as provided by Congress last year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed that the federal 
tax be continued beyond that date. In Massa- 
chusetts the proceeds from a proposed tele- 
phone tax would be used to make up an esti- 
mated $14 million excess of expenditures over 
revenues in fiscal 1961. In New York the Gov- 
ernor would allow local school authorities to 
impose a 10 per cent tax on telephone services 
if the federal tax is removed. In addition, New 
Jersey’s Governor has asked the legislature to 
request Congress to take no action to extend 
the tax. 


EXPENDITURES 
An extension of the continuous postwar up- 
swing in state spending is indicated in pro- 





posals made this year. From fiscal 1954 through 
1958, the latest five years for which data are 
available from the Bureau of the Census, an 
average annual gain of 10 per cent occurred in 
general expenditure for the states in aggregate. 
In both fiscal 1957 and 1958 increases were 
close to 12 per cent. In the budgets proposed 
this year, proposed appropriations range from 
a slight decline to increases of almost half 
again the amount appropriated currently. 

In California, the state with the largest 
budget, expenditures are expected to rise 8 per 
cent, to a total of almost $2.5 billion. In New 
York’s budget, ranking second in magnitude, 
the Governor recommended appropriations of 
$2.026 billion, $2 million under the current 
year. In New York’s total financial plan, how- 
ever, expenditures are estimated at $2.035 bil- 
lion—$32 million over the current year. 

Among the states where the budgets recom- 
mended the largest proportionate increases 
over current general fund levels were Colo- 
rado, up 19.8 per cent to $86.9 million; 
Hawaii, up 20 per cent to $139 million; Ken- 
tucky, up 43 per cent to $414 million (for 
1960-62) and Virginia, up 37 per cent to 
$555.6 million (for 1960-62). Other proposed 
increases: Kansas, up 4 per cent; Massachusetts, 
up 10 per cent; Michigan, up 3.6 per cent; 
New Jersey, up 5.6 per cent, before any sup- 
plemental recommendations for capital im- 
provements; and South Carolina, up 9 per 
cent. 

Differences among the states in the proposed 
expansion in expenditure programs reflect in 
part action taken by past legislative sessions. 
Although all states have increased expendi- 
tures sharply in the last fifteen years, growth 
has occurred at varying rates. Efforts to raise 
service and salary levels to national and re- 
gional averages provided a principal stimulus 
for larger increases in budgets this year. 

Cash balances have also contributed to dif- 
ferences among the states in proposed spend- 
ing. Available surpluses have permitted some 
states to make appropriations for capital im- 
provements which could not be financed from 
current revenues. Also, surpluses have enabled 
Governors to recommend financing a greater 
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proportion of capital improvement programs 
through current revenues in order to avoid the 
additional costs which would result from issu- 
ing bonds at present high interest rates. 
Mainly, however, higher expenditures are 
attributable to the basic factors which pre- 
vailed in the last decade. Population continues 
to grow, principally in the youngest and oldest 
age brackets, groups which require greater 
than average expenditure. The population up- 
surge in the 1940’s is now making heavy de- 
mands on budgets for institutions of higher 
learning, demands that will increase sharply 
within the next few years. For highways, a ris- 
ing ratio of motor vehicles to population and 
increased automotive travel necessitate rising 
costs, although in the proposed budgets the 
effects vary because of uneven development in 
the federal interstate highway program and the 
present lag in grants. Another expansive factor 
is the establishment of new standards in men- 
tal health care. An over-all influence is the 
tendency observed in the last decade for price 
indexes for state and jocal government pur- 
chases to rise more rapidly than other prices. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Education 

In the proposed budgets, appropriations for 
education, still the most rapidly expanding 
function, were again increased to meet require- 
ments created by rising public school attend- 
ance, pay raises for teachers, school construc- 
tion needs, and the staffing and operation of 
newly constructed schools. In addition to the 
usual growth factors, budgets in several states 
called for a sharp upgrading of program stand- 
ards, entailing heavily increased expenditures. 
At the same time, increases were recom- 
mended in appropriations for state universi- 
ties and colleges which, in some instances, were 
greater proportionately than for public schools. 

Kentucky's general fund budget proposes an 
increase of more than 60 per cent in public 
school costs and of more than 50 per cent for 
higher education. In Virginia recommenda- 
tions for the biennium were up 23.2 per cent, 
to $218 million, for public schools, and 16.1 
per cent, to $46.2 million, for institutions of 
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higher learning. In Colorado proposals for 
public schools in fiscal 1961 were increased 
31.3 per cent to $33 million to meet the re- 
quirements of a school foundation program. 
The California budget devotes $1.05 billion 
to education—42 per cent of total spending and 
$150 million, or 16.7 per cent, more than in 
fiscal 1960. For local schools, proposed appro- 
priations rose 4.4 per cent to $735.9 million. 
Proposed state educational operational costs, 
mainly for state universities and colleges, are 
up one-fifth to $204.4 million. For university 
and college construction, recommendations 
are $94.2 million, more than 4% times the 
1959-60 level. In Michigan, an increase of 6.7 


per cent to $136.3 million is proposed for total 


education in the general fund budget. 

In New York the Governor recommended 
that the state raise appropriations for public 
schools by 5 per cent to $681.8 million, and 
that in addition local taxing powers be ex- 
tended to provide increased revenue for them. 
Recommendations for education in New Jer- 
sey are up $12.6 million to $168.3 million. 
South Carolina's budget asked for additional 
funds for teachers’ salaries amounting to 10 
per cent of current costs. 


Highways 

Highway proposals are generally higher 
than in the current budgets, although two fac- 
tors have tended to diminish the rate of 
growth. Due to the present unavailability of 
federal funds, a slowdown is anticipated in the 
interstate highway aid program under which 
the federal government has provided 90 per 
cent of construction costs on designated roads. 
Secondly, in some states, under contemplated 
construction schedules, the accelerated rate of 
highway expenditure in current budget pe- 
riods will not be met next year. 

States in which the proposed expansion in 
highway outlay requires higher taxes are 
Alaska, Vermont and West Virginia. New Jer- 
sey's Governor said that the temporary loss of 
$23.5 million annually in federal funds would 
necessitate consideration of additional high- 
way financing. 

In Virginia, highway-user revenue available 


for the next biennium will not be sufficient to 
permit needed improvements on rural roads. 
lo make up the difference the Governor rec- 
ommended a $5 million appropriation from 
general fund surplus in excess of $20 million 
and shifting the costs for state police and the 
convict road force from the highway fund to 
the general fund. In Rhode Island a $3.2 mil- 
lion increase for highways is the second largest 
in the budget. 

In California expenditures for highways 
next year are estimated at $502.8 million, 
down 8.7 per cent due to scheduling of an un- 
usually heavy outlay in fiscal 1960. Recommen- 
dations for highways in Kentucky's budget are 
down slightly, but the Governor said that ei- 
ther $30 million in bonds would be issued or 
new sources would be found. Other states in 
which bond issues were proposed included 
Massachusetts and West Virginia. 


Mental Health 

Next to education, largest proportionate in- 
creases were recommended most frequently for 
mental health. Increased emphasis on new 
treatment programs, improved facilities, and 
higher institutional costs have resulted ina sig- 
nificant growth in this function in the pro- 
posed budgets. In California recommenda- 
tions were up 26.5 per cent to $227.9 million. 
In Massachusetts a $7.6 million increase for 
this function was the largest in the general 
fund state purposes budget. Because of a gen- 
eral fund deficit, the Governor of Michigan 
kept spending proposals arbitrarily at existing 
levels except for increases in education and 
mental hygiene. In the latter, the increase was 
6.2 per cent, to $75.3 million. Similarly, higher 
appropriations were proposed only for these 
functions in New York’s state purposes budget, 
and the increases were proportionately small. 
In Maryland the budget proposes a $1 million 
increase, to $21.6 million, for mental hospitals. 
Under the proposed budget Kentucky would 
raise the average daily expenditure per mental 
health patient from $3.63 to $4.30 and patient 
diet expenditure from 52 to 68 cents a day, and 
would construct new mental health treatment 
and hospital buildings. 





Public Welfare 

Increased benefits, higher caseloads and 
greater emphasis on programs for the disabled 
and for medical care are the principal elements 
contributing to a moderate increase in pro- 
posals for public welfare in most budgets. In 
Rhode Island a rise of more than $1 million in 
appropriations for public assistance will cover 
higher food and medical costs. California’s pay- 
ments to local governments for public assist- 
ance are up 4.4 per cent, to $211.1 million. 

In Kentucky, a jump of $9.2 million for the 
Department of Economic Security to $38.9 
million for the biennium includes $5.4 million 
for increased public assistance, and $1.6 mil- 
lion for a new program of medical aid for the 
indigent. Virginia's general fund proposals for 
public welfare are up 19.1 per cent, to $18.7 
million, for 1960-62. In Michigan’s general 
fund budget, the amounts recommended for 
public welfare are down 1.4 per cent to $69.3 
million. 


Salaries 

As previously noted, higher pay for teachers 
is a principal factor in the higher state ex- 
penditure levels. The proposed budgets also 
emphasize the need for salary scales which will 
permit state governments to compete with in- 
dustry and the professions for other qualified 
personnel. California’s budget recommends a 
5 per cent increase for civil service employees. 
Instead of a uniform percentage raise, South 
Carolina’s budget favored merit raises ranging 
up to 15 per cent. Rhode Island’s budget 
would appropriate $2.8 million for additional 
personnel requirements, and Maryland’s 
budget adds $2.1 million for this purpose. 

In Massachusetts salary increments account 
for almost half of a proposed $25.9 million in 
the general fund budget. In New York, where 
a 5 per cent increase in state salaries was ap- 
proved in 1959, the Governor recognized a 
future need for further adjustments, a pension 
vesting program, and increased supplemental 
pensions for retired employees, but said that 
fiscal requirements prevented such recommen- 
dations this year. 
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New Jersey’s budget includes normal merit 
increments totaling $4 million. In addition the 
Governor said he would approve a program for 
medical-surgical benefits to state employees. 
He pointed out that budget recommendations 
of $55.2 million for the state’s share of pension 
contributions constituted 13 per cent of the 
total proposed budget. 


Local Needs ' 
Special emphasis was given to local fiscal 


needs in budgets presented in'several states this 
year. In addition to substantial increases in aid 
to local school districts, there was evidence of 
concern over the adequacy of existing local 
revenue sources. In Massachusetts, the Gover- 
nor proposed the enactment of a 3 per cent 
sales tax which would be earmarked in entirety 
for local governments. The measure would 
permit a 17 per cent reduction in local prop- 
erty taxes, which the Governor described as 
the highest in the nation. In Virginia, the 3 
per cent sales tax proposed by the Governor 
was estimated to yield $210 million in the next 
biennium, of which $45 million would be paid 
to local governments. To ease the property tax 
burden, the Governor of Colorado asked for 
a constitutional amendment authorizing lo- 
cally-imposed, state-collected sales taxes. In 
Mississippi, where state law limits a state-col- 
lected local sales tax to a 4 per cent rate, the 
Governor said he would sign a bill authorizing 
municipalities to submit to the electorate the 
amount of the sales tax to be imposed. 

In New York the Governor, as part of a pro- 
gram to supply local governments with an ad- 
ditional $100 million for schools in fiscal 1961, 
favored authorization of more local nonprop- 
erty taxes. The need for property tax reform in 
local financing was emphasized by the Gover- 
nors of Arizona and Colorado. In Arizona the 
Governor said that the wide variation in prop- 
erty assessment ratios among the counties was 
a principal obstacle to creating needed funds 
at the state level for schools. The Governor of 
Colorado said he would insist upon substantial 
progress in the field of equitable property as- 
sessments as a requisite for full implementa- 
tion of state school aid. ~ 





In this paper Professor Harvey Walker of the Department of 
Political Science, the Ohio State University, holds that the legis- 
lature has a threefold role in state government: to defend 

the popular rights and liberties, to guard the collective conscience, 
and to serve as the primary governmental decision maker. These 


duties, he submits, call today for numerous forward steps and 


changes. In proposing such changes he deals specifically with 


constitutional provisions, legislative organization and 


procedure, and the legislature’s position vis-a-vis the other 


branches of state government. Professor Walker delivered the 


paper as a speaker at the First National Conference of State 


Legislative Leaders, held in Albany, New York, last December. 


The Role of the Legislature 


in Government 


by Harvey Walker 


WHEN in the course of human events demo- 
cratic ideals were substituted for the divine 
right of kings, legislative institutions were 
born. In the course of the struggle between 
absolutism and popular sovereignty the mon- 
archs found themselves relentlessly forced to 
consult their subjects and to win their consent 
to taxes and military conscription. This was 
done by summoning representatives of the 
various estates of the realm to meet and delib- 
erate upon their sovereign’s requests. The cus- 
tom arose of the submission of petitions for the 
redress of grievances at the close of such ses- 
sions in the hope that they would win the 
king’s approval. Later, the petitions were sub- 
mitted first and the grant of supply later, after 
the king’s answer on the petitions was received. 
From these humble beginnings the English 
Parliament was born, a ready-made instrument 
for the expression of popular will which could 
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even create and abolish dynasties. This Parlia- 
ment has served as the ancestor of all popular 
assemblies in every succeeding age and clime. 


THREE CLASSIC ROLES 

From this historic past we may derive the 
first great role of legislatures in government: 
To secure and defend popular rights and liber- 
ties. 

The history of the American colonies was 
full of examples of the conflict of interest and 
point of view between the royal and proprie- 
tary governors and their councils, on the one 
hand, and the popularly elected representative 
assemblies on the other. Sometimes one would 
prevail, sometimes the other. From such con- 
flicts the colonists learned the dangers of a 
powerful executive; and when the break with 
Britain came, the first states applied what they 
had learned in the writing of their first con- 
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stitutions. The executives were made weak 
and the legislatures strong. However, when 
the dangers of a powerful legislature were re- 
vealed, there was a built-in antidote in the 
separation of powers. 

This theory, borrowed from the work of a 
French nobleman which was current at that 
day, had never been tried out in modern gov- 
ernment, but its logic appealed to the early 
constitution writers, and they included it in 
the documents they produced. Its classic state- 
ment is in the Constitution of Massachusetts of 
1780: “In the government of this common- 
wealth the legislative department shall never 
exercise the executive and judicial powers, or 
either of them: the executive shall never exer- 
cise the legislative and judicial powers, or 
either of them: the judicial shail never exercise 
the legislative and executive powers, or either 
of them: to the end it may be a government of 


laws and not of men.” 
Nine score of years have shown that this 
hope was vain, although floods of ink and 


thunders of oratory have been spent to justify 
and defend it. The work of government is a 
seamless web to the weaving of which all con- 
tribute: the voter, the legislator, the executive 
and the judge. We also are now acutely aware 
that governments are made by men and for 
men—not men for governments. As new inven- 
tions and new insights make “ancient good 
uncouth” we know we must alter our institu- 
tions, however ancient and revered they may 
be, to accord with contemporary needs and 
desires. Our ancestors may have been wise for 
their day, but they had no monopoly on knowl- 
edge or virtue. The modern role of the legisla- 
ture as defender of popular rights and liberties 
necessitates an open mind and a willingness 
to consider change, at the same time pre- 
serving what is truly basic and enduring in our 
cultural heritage of governmental institutions 
and processes. 

The second role which can be discerned for 
the legislature in government is that of guard- 
ian of the collective conscience. The legisla- 
ture, not the executive or the courts, or even 
the electorate must set the standards of public 
and private conduct. Not law alone, but ex- 


ample is needed. Public morality depends 
upon a firm foundation in private morality, 
and this in turn upon love and security in fam- 
ily life for every child. Juvenile delinquency, 
adult crime and social disorganization flourish 
where there is a lack of integrity in public 
office. 

In the early period of our history legislators 
enjoyed an uncritical public adulation, but by 
their errors and excesses, yes, even their crimes, 
they forfeited this high regard. The people, in 
their zeal to prevent a recurrence of this breach 
of public trust, imposed many onerous limita- 
tions upon legislatures in their state constitu- 
tions. These shackles still remain—in biennial 
sessions, limited sessions, severely limited sal- 
aries and other devices. Slowly, but surely, 
since the end of the nineteenth century, public 
confidence in legislatures has been restored. It 
is high time that their hands be unshackled so 
that they can accomplish their mission. The 
quality of present-day legislators is distinctly 
superior to that of a century ago, but eternal 
vigilance is the price of rectitude and honor as 
well as liberty. 

The third role which clearly belongs to the 
legislature is that of primary decision maker. 
While the executive and the judges make 
many decisions in the course of their daily 
work in rendering service to the public, all of 
these must be made within the framework of 
the basic decisions enacted as laws by the legis- 
lators. Without laws creating executive de- 
partments, and assigning them the broad du- 
ties which they are to carry out, they could have 
no existence or function. Every expenditure is 
made within limits imposed by legislative ap- 
propriations. Truly, all administration and 
adjudication is dependent upon legislation. 
The legislative function is the basic one in 
government. 

But the legislature is not above the law. It 
is subject in the last analysis to the desires of 
the electorate. All governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. 
Every legislator is keenly aware that this con- 
sent, and its resulting authority to act on be- 
half of the people, may one day be withdrawn 
and new faces may appear in the legislative 
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halls. Such realization makes legislators respon- 
sive to the honest desires of their constituents, 
when these are based on ample information 
and can be ascertained. There are some who 
maintain that this is the whole duty of the rep- 
resentative. However, one of the basic differ- 
ences between American legislators and their 
foreign counterparts has always been their 
courage and independence and their freedom 
from slavish obedience to party discipline or 
to the uninformed pressure of their constit- 
uents. Integrity and unflinching devotion to 
the public interest demand no less. 

Contrary to popular impression, modern 
lawmakers are not so much lawgivers as law 
reviewers. This comes, of course, as no surprise 
to you. But it does serve to emphasize the ab- 
surdity of the fiction that the member who 
introduces a bill is its author. The chances are 
at least two out of three that someone else con- 
ceived the idea and probably did the drafting. 
This merely underlines the nature of contem- 
porary legislation, which originates in the 
main with public officials of the other branches 
of government or with the lobby or with so- 
cially sensitive citizens who may be called social 
inventors. Vigilance in the public interest 
makes the duty of the legislator that of de- 
ciding whether or not he will sponsor a bill, 
considering its source and its objectives, or 
whether he will vote for or against it. The 
guardians of the collective conscience cannot 
afford to lend their names to any but the best 
which are submitted. 

Those measures which successfully run the 
gantlet of the entry-gate still require the 


application of many basic legislative skills. 


Among these are the reconcilation of diverse 
views as to the desirability of the legislation 
and the often dramatically opposed opinions 
of pressure groups and of lay and expert wit- 
nesses. Compromise may require changes in 
the text. Difficult passages may require ex- 
planation in committee and on the floor. ‘The 
skillful legislator has no substitute. Success in 
honest effort, pride in a job well done and the 
deep satisfaction of having promoted the wel- 
fare and prosperity of thousands of his fellow 
human beings are his main rewards. 


LEGAL POSITION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 

Under the American federal system, both 
national and state governments are guaranteed 
by the Constitution the right to continued ex- 
istence. Within the sphere of action marked 
out for each, it is free of control by the other. 
The central government is one of enumerated 
powers. It must look to the Constitution for 
authority for its every act. The states and their 
people on the other hand are the repositories 
of all governmental power not granted to the 
national government by the Constitution or 
denied by it to the states. Reduced to these gen- 
eral terms, the allocation of governmental 
powers to the nation and to the states seems 
simple and complete. However, 180 years of 
experience under the federal Constitution 
have produced a somewhat different picture. 

For one thing, the position of the United 
States Supreme Court as the final arbiter in 
case of dispute between the national govern- 
ment and the states over their appropriate 
spheres of action is a crucial one. Being an 
agency of the central government, it has tended 
to favor national over state power in case of 
conflict. Its policy of broad construction of the 
grants of authority made to the central govern- 
ment in Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution 
has expanded them far beyond the meaning 
which they possessed when the Constitution 
was drafted. Of course, this policy has enabled 
the Constitution to remain flexible in the face 
of new and perplexing problems without the 
necessity of extensive revision or even frequent 
amendment. But it has also rendered uncertain 
and changing the line between national and 
state authority laid out in that document. A 
most telling blow to state independence came 
with the decision of the Supreme Court that 
the national government possessed full author- 
ity to tax and spend to promote the general 
welfare. The ultimate extension of this doc- 
trine could result in the complete fiscal de- 
pendence of the states on the national treasury 
and upon Congressional appropriations. It is 
no answer to say, as the Supreme Court has 
said, that federal grants may be refused. Taxes 
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must be paid, and it would be political and 
fiscal suicide for states to refuse to share in the 
benefits of their expenditure. 

As to state legislative powers, it may be 
asserted categorically that they are nowhere 
listed and enumerated. Being residual in char- 
acter, they include the authority to solve prob- 
lems yet unknown. The legislature does not 
need, as does Congress, to search for and dis- 
cover a constitutional peg on which to hang its 
every act. Rather it need only determine (1) 
that the power has not been granted to the 
national government by the Constitution; (2) 
that it has not been denied to the states by the 
Constitution and (3) that it has not been 
denied to the legislature by the state constitu- 
tion. 

In contrast with the national Constitution, 
which contains a grant of powers, state con- 
stitutions are, in effect, limitations of power. 
If the state constitution merely created a gov- 
ernment with a representative legislative body 
as its sole organ, such a legislature would pos- 
sess all the residual power implied under the 
renth Amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion. When it goes on to erect executive and 
judicial branches, conferring on them the pow- 
ers appropriate to them, such powers are 
thereby withdrawn from legislative compe- 
tence. When a bill of rights is added, certain 
powers which would otherwise be within legis- 
lative authority are reserved to the people— 
and so on with each article and section. 

The longer and more detailed the state con- 
stitution, the less power and authority the leg- 
islature will possess. Even those articles and 
sections which purport to grant power to the 
legislature are really limitations, which ex- 
clude other arrangements or solutions than 
those enumerated. Positive language often con- 
ceals a mere redefinition of an old limitation 
which the courts have construed in a manner 
which does not meet with popular approval 
and hence has resulted in an amendment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION NEEDED 


The point of this story is that state legis- 
latures frequently find themselves without 
adequate authority to solve a problem because 


of outworn and general restrictions not in- 
tended to apply to new conditions. Detailed 
constitutional requirements as to governmen- 
tal organization and procedure prevent the 
adoption of new and more modern arrange- 
ments. In short, most state constitutions con- 
tain much matter which could more properly 
be left to legislation. 

If the state legislature wishes to play the 
roles for which it is best fitted, continuous 
attention to state constitutional provisions is 
necessary. A complete revision, reducing the 
document to fundamentals as far as possible 
would seem to be the first requirement. Sec- 
ond, if any details are left, the provisions for 
amendment and revision should be made 
easier, probably no more complex than is re- 
quired for the adoption of a statute. Extra- 
ordinary majorities for constitutional amend- 
ment are justified only when such documents 
are strictly confined to fundamental law. 
Third, there should be some legislative com- 
mittee or interim commission charged ex- 
clusively with rendering an annual report to 
the legislature for consideration of needed 
amendments. The need for complete revision 
and rearrangement at periodic intervals should 
also be considered. 

One special problem of constitutional law 
has offered many difficulties in years past and 
is still the subject of bitter controversy. This is 
the problem of periodic reapportionment and 
redistricting for legislative seats. The guard- 
ian of the collective conscience cannot afford 
to be unrepresentative. The defender of pop- 
ular rights and liberties must begin by defend- 
ing the right of each individual citizen to equal 
representation in the making of the laws by 
which he is to be governed. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER BRANCHES 
Vis-d-vis the Executive 

The state legislature of today finds itself in 
a strange posture vis-a-vis the Governor. The 
Constitution describes him as the chief execu- 
tive, but often he is also the chief legislator. 
This is due to many factors: (1) his uniqueness 
as the head of the executive branch, which 
makes him a prime source of news; (2) his 
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power of veto (which one state has had the 
fortitude to deny); (3) his power to send mes- 
sages to the legislature and to secure wide pub- 
(4) his ex- 


clusive power to convene special, sessions 


licity for his recommendations; 


(which should never have been permitted to 
slip out of legislative hands) and even to deter- 
mine the agenda for such sessions (a lamen- 
table violation of separation of powers as well 
as a denial of a wholesome legislative inde- 
pendence); (5) his power of appointment to 
executive posts, which may be used to influ- 
ence legislative action or inaction; and (6) his 
power to initiate the budget estimates (which 
few legislatures are equipped to examine with 
care and discrimination). A considerable num- 
ber of constitutional changes would seem to 
be desirable if the office of Governor is to be 
reduced to reasonable proportions in its rela- 
tion to the legislative branch. 


Suggested Legislative Changes 

On the other hand, several changes are nec- 
essary in the legislative branch before it will be 
able to accept and discharge with satisfaction 
to the citizens some of the obligations now im- 
posed upon the governor: First and most im- 
portant, the legislature should be just as avail- 
able to the press as is the governor. Ideally, it 
would get more attention if it had a single 
head—and this would require a single house, 
as in Nebraska. It would also require a Speaker 
or President elected by the legislature—not one 
assigned to duty there like a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. (Incidentally eleven states get along 
without such an office). It would require more 
frequent sessions—not three months every two 
years, not even three months each year, but 
perhaps quarterly sessions. State legislature 
problems arise continuously, not periodically. 
It would also require an adequate staff to make 
the legislature independent of the executive 
as a source of information on legislative mat- 
ters. More and more states are becoming aware 
of the necessity of this type of assistance, but 
few have gone far enough. The staff must be 
technically competent; it must have tenure in- 
dependent of political considerations. (This 
might well be said of the whole staff of the state 


legislature, and it would be more feasible as 


well as more imperative if a continuous session 
plan were adopted). The technical staff must 
be directed by an interim group of legislative 
leaders in order to insure attention being given 
to emergent legislative problems. It must have 
competent budget examiners to afford the leg- 


islature an independent critical view of the 
executive budget estimates before appropri- 
ations are made, Likewise, the legislature 
should be responsible for the post-audit of all 
state accounts and for initiating whatever legal 
action may be required in order to recover 
illegal and improper expenditures of public 
funds. And finally, the states might well follow 
the example of Congress, which provided in 
the legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 that 
each standing committee should be responsible 
for investigation of and supervision over the 
administrative agencies of the government 
charged with the execution of the laws nor- 
mally assigned to such committee for study and 
report. Only by such a continuous review can 
the people and the legislature be assured that 
the executive department is carrying out the 
legislative intent. 

Che assumption of such expanded respon- 
sibilities may well require a complete re- 
examination of legislative organization in the 
states. It may be desirable to make drastic re- 
ductions in the size of legislative bodies, and 
clearly it would be necessary to increase com- 
pensation to a full-time basis and provide office 
space and adequate clerical help for members. 
In the smaller states, where such steps do not 
yet seem feasible, some approach to them ona 
gradual basis would seem desirable. The adop- 
tion of new inventions such as radio, television 
and tape recording of debates and the elec- 
tronic registering of votes, as well as new de- 
vices for reproduction of documents which 
would limit excessive expenditures for print- 
ing, all are indicated. The adoption of a merit 
system for legislative employees, with a classifi- 
cation and compensation plan to assure equal 
pay for equal work, permanence of tenure and 
reasonable retirement, would be desirable. In 
fact, retirement plans are needed also for the 
legislators themselves, such as are already in 
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effect in several states and in Congress. Finally, 
every state legislative chamber needs to give 
continuous attention to its rules, eliminating 
the archaic and obsolete; each needs to pioneer 
in finding ways and means of accomplishing 
the public business with the maximum of 
efficiency and dispatch, as well as to the highest 
possible degree of public satisfaction. Periodic 
revision is not enough: there need never be a 
presumption that the old rules will serve ade- 
quately during a new session without examin- 
ing the experience under them to determine 
whether or not they have proven satisfactory. 


Relations with the Courts 

Ihe relations between the legislature and 
the courts are not ordinarily so intimate as 
those between the legislature and the Gov- 
ernor. Yet they too require study and atten- 
tion. Some state constitutions now leave the 
organization and jurisdiction of the courts to 
be determined by statute, and those which do 
not might well do so. Experience has shown 
that the judiciary article of our state constitu- 
tions, where it attempts to deal in detail with 
the court system, calls for almost annual 
amendment of details. How much wiser were 
the framers of our federal Constitution who 
provided merely that the federal court system 
should consist of a Supreme Court and such 
inferior courts as Congress might establish! 
But if expediency seems to call for detailed 
constitutional provisions on this subject, atten- 
tion is directed to those of the Constitution of 
New Jersey, which has merited nationwide 
notice and approval. 

The legislature is under a special duty to 
give even more attention to the budget esti- 
mates for the judicial establishment than to 
those for the executive branch, since they 
rarely have been revised before submission. 
Special attention should also be given to the 
establishment of provisions for judicial retire- 
ment, since this is rarely included in a general 
retirement system. The legislature may safely 
and with confidence leave to the judges the 
development and promulgation of the rules 
of judicial procedure. Many statutory provi- 
sions on this subject which are even now out of 


harmony with the best practice may well be 


repealed. 

Several states have found useful the practice 
of advisory opinions. The courts will not or- 
dinarily give them unless obliged to do so by 
the constitution. But the State Supreme Court 
can save the legislature many arguments and 
some time and money by giving such advice 
while legislation is pending. Consideration 
might well be given to the establishment of 
such a practice by additional states. 

The function of the courts in examining 
statutes to determine their meaning, to ascer- 
tain the legislative intent and to decide upon 
their constitutionality can be aided not only by 
such legislative-judicial cooperation as has just 
been described, but also by careful legislative 
drafting. This underlines the importance of 
professional bill-drafting service in every legis- 
lature and the review of all proposed legisla- 
tion at the several stages of its progress through 
the legislative process prior to its enactment. 


Legislatures and Local Governments 

The relations between the state legislature 
and the local governments vary widely from 
state to state and are rapidly changing with our 
burgeoning urban civilization. It is no longer 
possible in any state for the legislature prop- 
erly to concern itself with the details of local 
government organization and functions. Those 
few states which still attempt to deal with such 
matters by special law are punishing them- 
selves unnecessarily. General laws laying down 
the broad outlines should be adequate. Or, if 
the people approve, home rule powers may be 
conferred directly by the constitution to re- 
lieve the legislature of this burden. It should 
be enough to lay down the basic rules for in- 
corporation, annexation, consolidation, de- 
tachment of territory and dissolution of cities, 
villages and towns, and leave the rest to the 
local inhabitants. So far as has been demon- 
strated up to now there is no reason to feel that 
local citizens are not just as upright and com- 
petent to make such decisions as state officials. 
They come from the same culture. 

This is not to imply that there are no emer- 
gent problems in the local government area 
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which call for state legislative action. The 
whole metropolitan complex calls for new and 
bold approaches. The state legislature must 
accept a leading role in finding them, since 
the local governments involved are too close 
to the issues to be able to act with objectivity. 
Public finance is a troublesome area. In Eng- 
land, the national government is shifting its 
emphasis from grants to local governments for 
specific purposes to block grants which are not 
earmarked. New York has made some progress 
in this direction. If relief is to be given to the 
real estate taxpayer, some such shift may be 
necessary in other states. The enormous sums 
now being spent for public education are rais- 
ing serious questions about broadening of the 
tax base for this purpose to equalize resources 
and educational opportunity. A county basis 
may be pre ferable to a school district basis, and 
in some cases even a statewide basis may b« 
necessary. The abandonment by many states 
of the real property tax as a source of state 
revenue has caused the state to lose interest 
in the integrity of the base of that tax. If assess- 
ments are to be adequate and just, some state 
intervention may be required. A look at ex- 
empt property also is needed. Concentration 
of state and federal property in certain local 
areas imposes an undue burden on the local in- 


habitants which all taxpayers should share. 


ACTION BEFITTING THE ROLE 

Co continue with the enumeration of state 
legislative problems would be to encroach 
upon the program which is to follow. Time 


does not permit. Permit me, then, to offer the 


following summary of the points which I have 
attempted to make: 

The role of the legislature in state govern- 
ment is threefold: (1) to serve as the defender 
of popular rights and liberties; (2) to serve as 
the guardian of the collective conscience; and 
3) to serve as the primary decision maker. In 
order to do these tasks adequately, the legis- 
lature is in need of much overhauling. It 
needs to strike off the shackles imposed by 
state constitutions, streamline its own organi- 
zation and procedures and improve its position 
vis-a-vis the other two great branches of state 
government. Only by the development of 
strong leadership and by bold and wise action 
can it merit the support to which its great 
mission entitles it. 

As Solomon, the wise king, wrote in his 
Proverbs, ‘‘Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” In the government of our states, 
the vision and the virtue are in legislative 
charge. The legislatures can lead the people to 
the realization of Solomon's promise, ‘“He that 
keepeth the law, happy is he.” 
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The Role of Governors 


at the National Party Conventions 


by Paul T. David 


GOVERNORS have been involved in the opera- 
tions of the national party conventions from 
the earliest beginnings of the system, but there 
have been noteworthy changes over the years 
in the nature of their involvement. This arti- 
cle traces the long-term evolution of the extent 
of gubernatorial participation in the conven- 
tions as delegates and delegation chairmen, as 
convention officers, and as candidates for the 
party nominations for President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. Various problems 
that have limited the effectiveness of guberna- 
torial participation are noted, along with some 
suggestions that have been made for increasing 
that effectiveness." 


THE GOVERNORS AS DELEGATES 
AND DELEGATION CHAIRMEN 

Almost every Governor seems to have the 
option of serving as a delegate to the national 
convention of his political party if he so de- 


sires. In a few states, presidential primary ar- 
rangements are such that Governors some- 
times are reluctant to go on the ballot, but in 
most of the states with primaries, Governors 
can be elected as delegates with little difficulty. 
In states where no primary is required, Gover- 
nors usually can be designated as delegates on 
virtually an ex officio basis. 

The practice of attending the conventions 
as delegates, however, has required time for its 
development. In Table 1, the statistics of at- 
tendance are given at twelve-year intervals 
from 1848 to 1920, and for all of the conven- 
tion years since 1928. As this table shows, the 
tendency for Governors to serve as delegates 
has been slowly rising for more than a century, 

*Except as otherwise noted, this article is based primarily 
on the book by Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, and 
Kiichard C. Bain, The Politics of National Party Conven- 
tions, published by the Brookings Institution in January, 


1960. The copyright materials of the book are used here 
with the permission of the publisher 
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[TABLE 1. Governors SERVING AS DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 
PARTY CONVENTIONS, 1928-1956, AND SELECTED PRIOR YEARS 





Democrats 


Republicans 





Governors Delegates 
20 0 
20 l 
12 l 
25 4 
17 5 
20 1! 
21 ll 
21 9 
1932 27 
1936 38 23 
1940 30 18 
1944 18 
1948 24 15 
1952 


1956 


Per Cent 


Governors Delegates Per Cent 





0 
0 
13 





*Whig 
One alternate delegate included. 


and has been around the 75 per cent mark 


in recent years. During most of the period, 
Democratic Governors were more frequently 
present than Republican, but the Republican 
proportion exceeded the Democratic at least 
in 1872 and 1928. 

For 1952, a special study ascertained that 
Governors faced with re-election campaigns 
were somewhat less likely than other Gover- 
nors to serve as delegates, although some Gov- 
ernors may have found the conventions useful 
for campaign purposes. Of the forty-eight Gov- 
ernors of states in office in 1952, eighteen held 
terms not expiring for another year or more; 
fourteen of these were convention delegates. 
Five were nearing the end of their terms but 
were ineligible to succeed themselves; four of 
these were delegates. Three were retiring vol- 
untarily, two of them to run for the Senate; 
only the third was a delegate. Of the twenty- 
two running for re-election, thirteen were del- 
egates while nine were not. Most of the thir- 
teen who served as delegates while seeking 
re-election were Democrats. Those seeking re- 
election in the “safest” Republican states were 
the ones providing proportionately the fewest 
instances of service as delegates in 1952. 

Statistics of participation as delegates have 


also been compiled for United States Senators, 
and they show long-term trends that are gen- 
erally similar to those of the Governors.” The 
Republican Senators, however, have not only 
attended less frequently than the Democratic 
Senators, but also than the Republican Gover- 
nors. The year 1956 was the first in which as 
many as half of the Republican Senators are 
known to have been present at the convention 
as delegates. 

In each party, the Governors and Senators 
from the competitive “two-party” states 
usually have been the ones most likely to at- 
tend the conventions as delegates. It is in these 
states that the closest connections seem to exist 
between state and national politics; and the 
growing number of such states is probably a 
major reason for the long-term uptrend in 
convention attendance. In the “one-party” 
southern states, however, top elective officials 
have also long found it desirable to attend the 
Democratic conventions with full accredita- 
tion. In states that have seemed to be “solidly 
Republican,” however, there has been a tend- 
ency to remain aloof from national convention 
affairs, a tendency that persisted as long as 


*For the actual figures, see David, Goldman, and Bain, 
op. cit., Table 14.5, page 345. 
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those states were clearly on a “one-party” basis. 

In recent conventions, if a Governor served 
as delegate, he was chosen delegation chairman 
in about three cases out of four. In 1956, about 
half of the Senators who were delegates were 
members of delegations headed by a Governor, 
while about one-quarter were members of del- 
egations headed by a national committeeman 
or state party chairman, Ten Senators were 
themselves delegation chairmen, but only one 
headed a delegation that included an incum- 
bent Governor.® 

Historical information concerning the dele- 
gation chairmanships of earlier decades is al- 
most completely lacking; until recently, the 
chairmen were not even identified in the ofh- 
cial proceedings of the conventions. The post 
of delegation chairman, however, has un- 
doubtedly been increasing in importance, and 
for a variety of reasons. Delegations have be- 
come larger, and have been increasingly sub- 
ject to complex pressures and influences. 
There has come to be more integration of state 
and national politics than was the case in a 
former era. And most of all, the stakes of 
political action in the national arena have 
risen as they reflected the growing impor- 
tance of the United States as a leader in 
world affairs. 

When all these factors are kept in mind, it 
is not strange that the Governors have been 
increasingly willing and able to take the del- 
egation chairmanship. For the brief period of 
the national convention and the days imme- 
diately preceding it, the chairmanship can be 
an exceedingly strategic post. Momentarily, at 
least, it may be the most important national 


political position that is available to most Gov- 


ernors. 


GOVERNORS AS CONVENTION 
OFFICERS 
Every national convention is called to order 
at its start by the party’s national committee 
chairman, who presides until the temporary 
chairman is installed. The temporary chair- 
*For a full tabulation of the principal political identifica- 


tions of the delegation chairmen of 1952 and 1956, see ibid., 
Table 15.1, page 358. 


man frequently makes the “keynote” address, 
and then presides while the convention com- 
mittees are being organized and other prelim- 
inary business transacted. He is then replaced 
by the permanent chairman, who serves until 
the end of the convention. 

Table 2 provides an historical overview of 
the governmental positions from which the 
temporary and permanent convention chair- 
men have been drawn. Throughout the period 
from 1832 to 1892, both the temporary and 
permanent chairmanships were filled by per- 
sons of prominence in state and local politics, 
but also usually by persons who were not hold- 
ing public office at any level. Since 1896, the 
permanent chairman, with only one exception, 
has been a member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives, and the exception was a for- 
mer Congressman.* From 1932 to 1956, the 
Republicans regularly appointed their party 
leader in the House of Representatives as per- 
manent chairman of the convention, while the 
Democrats did the same from 1948 to 1956. 

Since the turn of the century, temporary 
chairmen have been drawn mainly from the 
ranks of Governors, United States Senators, 
and Representatives in Congress, with Sen- 
ators tending to predominate. Since 1940, how- 
ever, there have been repeated instances in 
both parties of the choice of Governors to serve 
as convention chairmen and keynote speakers. 
At the Democratic convention of 1956, for 
example, the choice for the temporary chair- 
manship and keynote role was the Governor of 
Tennessee. At the Republican convention of 
1956, the party’s leader in the Senate served as 
temporary chairman, but the Governor of 
Washington was called upon for the keynote 
address. 

The keynote role provides a dramatic oppor- 
tunity for an individual who can use it effec- 
tively, but has rarely proved to be a post of 
substantial power in convention affairs. The 
permanent chairman, on the other hand, oc- 
cupies a position that is highly strategic, with 


‘Rosters of the incumbents of these posts will appear in 
a forthcoming book by Richard C. Bain, Decisions and 
Voting Records of the National Party Conventions (Brook- 
ings Institution). 
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TABLE 2. GOVERNMENTAL PosiTIONS HELD BY MAJoR-PARTY NATIONAL 


CONVENTION CHAIRMEN AT THE TIME OF THEIR SERVICE 





Governmental 


Position 


Democrats 


1832-1892 1896-1956 


Republicans 





1832-1892% 1896-1956 





Temporary Chairmen 


Cabinet member 

Governor 

U. S. Senator 
Representative in Congress 
State legislator 


Other or none 


Total 


4 
5 
9 


5 





16 


Permanent Chairmen 


Cabinet member 

Governor 

U. S. Senator 
Representative in Congress 
State legislator 


Other or none 


Total 





16 





“Includes predecessor parties and their conventions 


many Opportunities to influence the course of 
events while platforms are being adopted and 
the balloting on the candidates takes place. 
No Governor has been permanent chairman 
since Governor William McKinley in the Re- 
publican convention of 1892. But the Gover- 
nors have been in a position to express views 
on the choice, and they doubtless could in- 
fluence it in either party if they organized for 
the purpose. 


GOVERNORS AS CANDIDATES 

Despite the prominence of various Gover- 
nors and former Governors in the early dec- 
ades of the convention system, it was not until 
1876 that either party nominated an incum- 
bent Governor for President. In that year, 
both did so: Rutherford B. Hayes was Gover- 
nor of Ohio and Samuel J. Tilden Governor 
of New York. Since then, the Governors have 
provided a noteworthy series of names among 
the first-time nominees: Cleveland, 
William McKinley, Woodrow Wilson, James 
M. Cox, Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt, Alfred M. Landon, Thomas E. Dewey, 
and Adlai E. Stevenson. All of these were out- 


Grover 


party nominees except Cox and Stevenson, 
both Democrats. 

Candidates for a presidential nomination 
can come from almost anywhere, but in recent 
decades of the candidates have been 
either Governors or Senators. Before 1892 the 


most 


Governors seeking presidential nominations 
were only about one-third as numerous as the 
Senators, but since that time the numbers have 


been about equal; and from 1896 on eight in- 
cumbent Governors have actually been nom- 
inated as compared with one incumbent Sen- 
ator. Governors have shown less disposition 
than Senators to seek the nomination for Vice 
President, but have been somewhat more suc- 
cessful in obtaining the vice-presidential nom- 
ination when they did seek it.5 

Incumbency in high office has become much 
more important in seeking either nomination 
than was formerly the case. Former Governors 
or Senators, no longer holding office, tend to 
be disregarded in the choice of first-time nom- 
inees for President and Vice President, as the 
following figures suggest: 


*‘David, Goldman, and Bain, op. cit., Tables 7.12 and 7.13, 
pp- 152, 154. 
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Vice-Presidential 
Nominees 


1832- 1896- 
1892 1956 


Presidential 
Nominees 
1832- 1896-— 
1892 1956 





Total First-time 
Nominees, 
All Origins .. 
Incumbent 
Governors 
Senators 
Total 
Former 
Governors 
Senators 


Teel ....' 


Incumbents of the gubernatorial office, once 
nominated for President, have been relatively 
more successful in winning the election in out- 
party situations than when they were the nom- 
inees of a party in power. In out-party situa- 
tions, at least, the record of the Governors in 
winning presidential elections compares very 
favorably with that of other office-holders, as 
the following tabulation shows: ® 


Proportion of First-Time Nominees 
for President Who Won 
Election, 1832-1956 
Party In Party Out 
Power of Power 
Governors 1/3 4/8 
Federal Appointive 3/3 _ 
Officials 
Army Generals 2/5 
Sen2tors 1/2 
Other Office-Holders (2 0/2 
Non-Incumbents 0 5/107 


All Candidates 12/27 


7/14 


j 
/ 


*In each fraction in the tabulation, the denominator is 
the total number of nominees in the category, the numera- 
tor is the number who won election. It should be empha- 
sized that this tabulation, and the previous one, relate only 
to the first-time nominees, and are further restricted to 
nominees who were not already in the White House: They 
omit Andrew Jackson, already President when nominated 
for a second term by a party convention; omit the three 
Vice Presidents who had become President through death 
of their predecessor and were thereafter nominated for a 
second term; and of course omit all regularly elected Pres- 


When looking for a successor to a President 
currently holding office, the Republican party 
has chosen from within the administration in 
recent decades. As Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe pointed out ten years ago, it has usually 
been counted a sign of weakness when a party 
in power goes outside the ranks of its own 
administration for a candidate; and parties in 
power have seldom been able to win after a 
contest over the nomination in which the in- 
cumbent administration was defeated.* But no 
such rule holds in the out-party, where conflict 
over the nomination is normal whenever there 
is any chance of victory; and it is in out-party 
situations that the Governors have been espe- 
cially conspicuous as the winners of nomina- 
tions and elections. 

Historically, Governors have been so suc- 
cessful in presidential contests that it is strange 
to find the Governors currently somewhat 
overshadowed by senatorial candidates for the 
Presidency. Many observers have been debat- 
ing alternative explanations of why this seems 
to be the case. Have there been profound un- 
derlying changes in the system that will make 
the Governors less successful in seeking pres- 
idential nominations in the future? Or is the 
existing situation simply being misread by 
many observers, with a probability that when 
the dust has settled, it will be found that at 
least one national party convention has nom- 
inated a Governor as its candidate for Pres- 
ident or Vice President in 1960? 

The new position of the United States in 
world affairs, and the growing importance of 
the federal government have undoubtedly 
tended to focus increased public attention on 
Senators as presidential candidates. This is a 
long-term set of changes that may be helping 
the relative position of Senators in the struggle 





idents who were nominated for a further term. This is why 
the total number of first-time nominees in the party in 
power is so much smaller than the number in the party 
out of power. Aside from the restrictions just noted, the 
tabulations include all first-time cases of nomination for 
President in a major-party convention from the beginnings 
of the system to 1956. See ibid., Table 7.14, p. 157. 

"Eight of the ten cases in this category, and all of those 
who won election, occurred before 1896. 

*Arthur N. Holcombe, Our More Perfect Union (1950), 
pp. 82-87. Additional data on the same point are assembled 
in David, Goldman, and Bain, op. cit., pp. 467-75. 
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of the nominating contest. Undoubtedly most 
Senators believe this is the case.® 
Nevertheless the Governors unquestionably 


continue to occupy positions of great impor- 
tance as potential presidential candidates. 
There is a strong traditional belief to the effect 
that Governors make better Presidents than 
Senators. Walter Lippmann is not the only 
publicist who has expounded this theme fre- 
quently. Among academic students of the sub- 
ject, historian Wilfred E. Binkley has been es- 
pecially explicit along these lines.” As he 
points out, former Governors have been prom- 
inent among the Presidents generally rated as 
most successful, while, as he says, the former 
Senators have tended to cluster near the foot of 
the class." 

It therefore seems a little unsafe to count 
out the Governors in advance of the event, 
even in 1960; and if no Governor is likely to be 
nominated, it is still agreed everywhere that 
the Governors will be highly influential in 
making the choice. 


POTENTIALITIES 
FOR GREATER EFFECTIVENESS 

The problem of how Governors could be 
more effective as possible candidates for the 
Presidency probably must be left mainly to the 
individuals concerned, but a few general ob- 
servations may be made. In many states it may 
still be necessary to pioneer the idea that the 
Governor has a legitimate interest in all types 
of national and international questions as a 
leading representative of his state. The Gov- 
ernors may also need to push various institu- 
tions in which they participate collectively in 
a direction that will make them more effective 
forums for the discussion of national issues. 

Many Governors are hampered by a term of 
office that is too short, by limitations on the 
extent to which they can succeed themselves 
in office, and by terms of office that come to an 


"See also Louis Harris, “Why the Odds Are Against a 
Governor's Becoming President,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Fall 1959, pp. 361-70. 

“See his President and Congress (1947), pp. 297-98, and 
The Man in the White House (1958), p. 93. 

“See David, Goldman, and Bain, op. cit., Table 7.15, 
p. 162. 


end precisely at the same time as the presiden- 
tial term. The four-year term, staggered 
against the presidential term and without limit 
on number of terms, is the ideal arrangement 
for any state that wishes to make its Governor 
competitive in the presidential sweepstakes; it 
also has much to recommend it for other rea- 
sons. 

The potential roles of the Governors as con- 
vention officers and managers of the party ma- 
chinery have not been greatly developed ex- 
cept in connection with the choice of keynote 
speakers. The permanent chairmanship, with 
its emphasis on the skills required in large leg- 
islative assemblies, may remain largely inac- 
cessible to the Governors. There is no appar- 
ent reason, however, why Governors might not 
be used more often as chairmen of the major 
convention committees when available for this 
form of service. If an executive committee of 
heads of delegations were to be formed, a Gov- 
ernor with previous national convention expe- 
rience might be especially appropriate as a 
chairman for such a committee. 

Much more important for most Governors, 
and for its potential impact on convention af- 
fairs, would be the further development of the 
delegation chairmanship as a set of opportun- 
ities and responsibilities appropriate for any 
Governor. Here it is important to note that the 
conventions have suffered from the absence of 
any broadly representative body, smaller than 
the convention as a whole but inclusive of all 
substantial centers of leadership, that could 
settle questions of arrangements and proce- 
dure on a basis that would be accepted as legit- 
imate. 

To a degree, the national committee of 
each party has performed this function in its 
meeting on the eve of the convention; but at 
that point many national committee members 
are on their way out, have no currently valid 
mandate, and may be largely disconnected 
from the actual operations of their home state 
delegations, In any case, it has been generally 
considered inappropriate for the national com- 
mittee to hold further meetings after the con- 
vention has actually convened. 

A significant procedural reform would be 
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achieved if the national conventions were to 
emulate the practice of large international 
conferences in creating an executive commit- 
tee of heads of delegations. The normal prac- 
tice in forming such a committee is to confine 
it to the delegation chairmen, permitting each 
to be accompanied by one adviser only, if so 
desired. In the setting of a national conven- 
tion, such a committee might concern itself 
with the final approval, before convention ac- 
tion, of the slate of convention officers recom- 
mended by the outgoing national committee, 
and the rules under which the convention will 
operate. It could meet daily to review the 
agenda proposed for action, the proposed mo- 
tions from the floor of which notice had been 
given, the division of time in any prospective 
debate, and the floor managers to be respon- 
sible for the use of time on each side. If the 
need for such a committee were agreed, pre- 
sumably it would be convened for an organ- 
izing meeting in advance of the convention by 
the national committee chairman, and might 
then either continue him as its chairman or 
elect a new one as it saw fit—perhaps electing a 
Governor, as suggested earlier. 

Reforms of this kind seem likely to become 
increasingly necessary if bodies as cumbersome 
as a national party convention are to make 
good use of their time and perform their func- 
tions well under the increasingly critical eye 
of a national public. In any meeting as large 
as a party convention, unrestrained freedom 
of the members to offer motions and speak 
from the floor is physically impossible. If busi- 
ness is to be transacted effectively, the only 
alternative to control of the agenda by a repre- 
sentative committee is likely to be one-man 
control by the convention chairman. 

A different kind of proposal is the often- 
made suggestion that the national conventions 
should meet biennially, rather than only at 
four-year intervals as at present. In the party in 
power, a mid-term convention would presum- 
ably perform functions very similar to those of 
the conventions of the past in which an incum- 
bent President has been renominated for an- 
other term. The main emphasis would be on 
holding an effective campaign rally for the 


party leaders who come together, and for the 
national radio and television audience. A new 
party platform could be adopted, a new na- 
tional committee could be elected, and a firm 
basis could be provided for organizing the 


party’s congressional campaign on a national 


basis. By these various means, the weakening 
of congressional strength that has typically af- 
fected the party in power in its off-year elec- 
tions might be somewhat combatted. 

For the party out of power, a mid-term na- 
tional convention would present more difficult 
problems, but might also present greater op- 
portunities. In debating and adopting a new 
party platform, such a convention would pro- 
vide a real opportunity to determine and an- 
nounce the will of the party as a whole. A new 
national committee could be elected at the 
point in time when changes in the composition 
of the committee are most likely to be impor- 
tant for a party out of power. Concerted prep- 
arations for the mid-term congressional cam- 
paign could be made on a basis not now 
possible, perhaps even extending to the desig- 
nation of a campaign leader who would act 
officially as the national party spokesman for 
the duration of the campaign—an individual 
who could hope to compete with the President 
in securing national attention and who would 
have an equally legitimate right of access to 
radio and television time during the cam- 
paign. 

The potential special interest of the Gover- 
nors in reforms of this kind has seldom been 
noted, but that such an interest may exist 
would seem almost certain. It is at the party 
conventions that the Governors are in their 
best position to meet other public and party 
office holders on equal terms in determining 
the course of their national party and in debat- 
ing the issues of national affairs. 

At this critical time in national history, it 
is obviously important to do everything pos- 
sible to bring the national party conventions 
up to their true potentialities. The honesty, 
the competence, and the effectiveness with 
which the conventions perform their work is 
directly related to the problems of national 
survival. As central integrating mechanisms of 
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American political life, the conventions pro- 
vide opportunities that exist nowhere else in 
our system and for which no substitute could 
be provided without rebuilding the America 

constitutional order from the ground up. 
Those who are in a position to influence the 
future development of the conventions, as well 


as their current level of performance, have a 
weighty responsibility indeed. 

There is an admitted need for leadership, 
and a shortage of locations from which it can 


be provided. The Governors who are candi- 
dates for higher office can do something to 
meet the need for leadership, but for some 
problems they are almost disqualified during 
the period of their potential candidacy. It is 
the other Governors who can most dispas- 
sionately appraise the situation; and there are 
many reasons indeed to believe that they will 
have ample opportunities for leadership in the 
making of critical decisions during the course 
of the present year and in other years to follow. 





About a year ago Colorado opened a Pre-Parole Release Center 


to reorient and assist prisoners soon to leave the State Penitentiary 


and enter the general community. The Center is conducted jointly 
by the Penitentiary and the State Department of Parole. In this 
article Warden Harry C. Tinsley of the Penitentiary and Edward 
W. Grout, Director of the Department of Parole, tell why the 
Center was established, describe its program and how it operates, 


and summarize the distinctly promising results it is achieving. 


Colorado’s Pre-Parole 


Release Center 


by Harry C. Tinsley and Edward W. Grout 


Ir 1s the consensus of noted penologists, crimi- 
nologists, sociologists, and others in related 
fields that there is a definite need for prepara- 
tion of inmates of correctional institutions for 
release into free society. The attempt to accom- 
plish this end within the confines of a penal 
institution has apparently, up to now, met with 
no great success. The penal institution with its 
rules and regulations, its necessarily rigid dis- 
cipline, lack of privacy, and stereotyped facili- 
ties, would not be conducive to effecting the 
change, or instilling the motivation necessary 
to stimulate the individual to become a con- 
tributing member of society. 

Examination of this problem in Colorado 
in recent years required a long and searching 
look at various facilities and programs in opera- 
tion throughout the country. In the final anal- 
ysis, the advantages and disadvantages were 
weighed and a nebulous idea took form. 

In order to motivate the individual, it was 
necessary, initially, to do the following: (1) 
locate an area for a pre-parole release center 
with a scenic view or compatible environment 
that would have good psychological effect on 


prisoners approaching release; (2) provide an 
atmosphere of relaxation away from the parent 
institution; (3) select a plan that could readily 
be enlarged; (4) provide necessary interviews, 
whether pre-parole, employment, or other; 
(5) plan a recreational program and provide an 
area where the prospective releasee could visit 
with members of his family in semi-privacy; 
(6) provide a concentrated, balanced program 
presented by carefully selected, qualified staff 
members, utilizing the best available tools of 
communication, i.e., audio-visual aids, guest 
speakers from state agencies, industry and 
other organizations, to convey this information 
to the releasee; (7) procure a trained staff who, 
in combination, would be capable of present- 
ing all program phases in the absence of a guest 
speaker. 

The resulting Colorado Pre-Parole Center 
was opened on February 25, 1959. Its program 
is operated through the combined efforts of 
the Colorado State Penitentiary and the State 
Department of Parole. 

The Center building has approximately 26,- 
000 square feet of space, with facilities for sixty- 
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seven inmates at capacity. The cost of this 
building was approximately $9.50 per square 
foot. The cost involved when building maxi- 
mum security cells far exceeds this, and the 
operational cost of a maximum security unit is 
also far more costly. The ratio of officers to in- 
mates within the Center is approximately the 
same as prevails at the parent institution. 


rHE PROGRAM 

Ihe pre-parole program requires twenty- 
four days for project presentation and spans 
approximately thirty-five days as a total average 
calendar period. Subject material is presented 
daily, Monday through Friday, with sessions 
lasting from two to three hours. The partici- 
pants work at assigned jobs of maintenance, 


Center improvement projects, and general 


housekeeping during the morning hours, and 
all attend classes in the afternoon. The men are 
admitted in groups of from ten to fifteen 
weekly, and are discharged daily as their re- 
lease dates are scheduled. 

A brief résumé of the program follows: 

Ihe Pre-Phase, Phase A—Parole and You, 
Phase B—Your Job, Phase C—Business and 
Legal Problems, and Phase D—The Family and 
Community. 

The component parts of each phase are: 


Pre-Phase: 

Wednesday: General Orientation—Purpose, 
rules and privileges at the Center; Social Security 
number, card, and credits; driver’s license rein- 
statements. Presented by a staff member. 

Thursday: What Job Should I Try For?—An 
analysis of employment desires, qualifications, and 
personal limitations. Presented by a staff member. 

Friday: Letter of Job Application—How to 
write an effective letter of job application. Pre- 
sented by a staff member. 


Phase A—Parole and You: 


Monday: Parole and Your Officer—What parole 
is, the objectives of parole, the relationship and 
limitations of the parole officer. Presented by a 
staff member. 

Tuesday: Parole Conditions—Explanation of 
the conditions contained in the Parole Agreement. 
Presented by the district directors and officers. 

Wednesday: Purpose and Function of the Law— 
Definition of the law, personal responsibility, re- 


lationship, and cooperation with law enforcement 
agencies. Presented by State Patrol and community 
police. 

Thursday: Motor Vehicle Operation—Qualifica- 
tions, limitations, and procedures for securing and 
retaining a license. Presented by the Motor Ve- 
hicle Department. 

Friday: Human Relations—How to get along 
with people, thoughts for everyday living. Pre- 
sented by an academic psychology major. 

Phase B—Your Job: 

Monday: Employment Services and Unions— 
Procedures, services and requirements of employ- 
ment offices and labor unions. Presented by the 
State Department of Employment. 

Tuesday: The Job Interview—Appearance, be- 
havior and conversation of the applicant during 
an employment interview. Presented by a corpora- 
tion representative. 

Wednesday: Completion of the Job Application 
Form—How to correctly complete an application 
for employment. Presented by a Center staff mem- 
ber. 

Thursday: Social Security and Job Benefits— 
What Social Security is, how it works and what 
benefits can be obtained. Presented by the Social 
Security office. 

Friday: Keeping Your Job—The importance of 
keeping « job after being employed. Presented by 
a cement company. 


Phase C—Business and Legal Problems: 


Monday: Contracts—Definition of a contract, 
the obligations assumed after signing, unethical 
practices which make a contract binding. Pre- 
sented by Attorney General's office. 

Tuesday: Sensible Spending—The know-how of 
planned spending. Presented by a staff member. 

Wednesday: Borrowing—The cost of credit, loan 
sources, security required, and the obligations nec- 
essary when you borrow. Presented by a bank rep- 
resentative. 

Thursday: Buying New and Used Cars—The 
automobile sales contract, unethical dealers and 
practices, warrantees, and used car inspection. 
Presented by a staff member. 

Friday: Legal Problems—Divorce, marriage, sup- 
port, and garnishments. Presented by an attorney. 


Phase D—The Family and Community: 

Monday: The Family—Obligations and respon- 
sibilities to the family and to the community. 
Presented by a clergyman. 

Tuesday: Social and Recreational Activities— 
The costs and availability of recreation that is 
beneficial. Presented by recreation departments. 

Wednesday: Assisting Agencies—Information 





on organizations available for public assistance. 
Presented by Welfare Department, Colorado 
Prison Association, and the State Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Thursday: Hygiene and Mental Health— 
Health, both mental and physical, hospital and 
insurance plans. Presented by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

Friday: Manners and Courtesies—The facts of 
common courtesies. Presented by a female parole 
officer and/or other lady guest speakers. 


After completion of these subjects, a final 
interview session is effected in order to obtain 
the comments and evaluations of the program 
by the participants. Many guest speakers, both 
men and women, are utilized as discussion lead- 
ers in the presentation of the “decompression” 
program. State agencies, business and industry 
representatives, act as discussion leaders for 
these sessions. Films and a tape recorder and 
other related equipment are used. 


SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
The over-all scope of the program and some 
related facts are indicated in these figures: 


Total participants received to 

January 28, 1960 413 
Total released 384 
Total violators 36 
Absconded 0 
Projects presented at Center 371 
Projects revised 31 
Additions to projects 4 
Guest speakers (appearances) 160 
Employment registrations 93 
Percentage employed (approximately) 75% 

Driver's license reinstatements—requested 57 

—approved 43 

Social Security activities—new cards 121 

—registrations 12 


The recreation program at the Center is vol- 
untary and the following activities are enjoyed 
by a great majority of the men: softball, basket- 
ball, golf, badminton, horseshoes, croquet, 
weight-lifting, ping pong, and bowling. 

The pre-parole program in its entirety is 
not static. It is subject to revision as worthy 
suggestions are received, evaluated and placed 
into effect. These suggestions come from the 
inmates themselves, the staff, guest discussion 
leaders, and others interested in our program. 
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RESULTS AND APPRAISAL 
It is the general consensus of interested ob- 


servers and professional workers of Colorado 


that the program and philosophy of the Pre- 
Parole Center is practical, and that at this early 
stage of development it shows definite promise 
of being a good investment for the taxpayers. 
One of the indices in this connection is that 
parole failure figures thus far (thirty-six vio- 
lators and no absconders among 384 released, 
as recorded above) are quite encouraging in 
comparison with the past. 

At the end of each man’s stay at the Center, 
he is given a program evaluation sheet that he 
completes. This sheet is an unsigned docu- 
ment, and he can tell exactly his impression of 
his stay at the Center. ‘These evaluations have 
been very helpful in developing our program; 
we feel we should offer the men a purposeful, 
constructive program—and they are the best 
judges as to whether we are doing that. 

The public attitude toward the Center has 
been most encouraging. Many of our programs 
are conducted by people who are neither con- 
nected with the Parole Department nor the 
penitentiary. Frankly, if it were not for the 
excellent cooperation we have received along 
this line, it would be impossible to conduct 
the project on such an advanced scale. 

Our state legislature has been most receptive 
to the Center, and has been most generous in 
allocating money for its continuance. Governor 
Stephen L. R. McNichols has given of his time 
and invaluable help in making the Center 
achieve the success it enjoys. We have received 
help from churches, the Salvation Army, the 
Volunteers of America, schools, colleges, and 
many other agencies. 

The authors, as Warden of the State Peniten- 
tiary and Director of Parole, have interviewed 
many of the men who have had the opportu- 
nity to be released through the Center. In every 
case, the men have been outspoken in stating 
that the experience afforded them at the Center 
has been most helpful in their adjustment. 
That such is the case is borne out in the re- 
sults achieved since the Center’s opening only 
one year ago. 





In this paper Charles F. Conlon, Executive Director of the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, reviews the extent and key 
aspects of tax and revenue problems as they confront the states 
and promise to confront them in the near future. On the basis of 
long experience and study in this field, he suggests anumber 


of means by which state governments, and legislators in particular, 


can remedy the situation through state action, and means by which 


they may help enhance the tax and revenue positions of the 


states as they are affected by federal action. Mr. Conlon’s paper is 


based on an address he delivered in December at Albany, New York, 
before the First National Conference of State Legislative Leaders 


Some ‘Tax and Revenue Problems 
of the States 


by Charles F. Conlon 


EACH STATE has its own tax and revenue prob- 
lems, but there are various aspects of these in 
which many states have a common interest. I 
will touch on a few of these, emphasizing those 
points which appear to be of special significance 
from the legislative standpoint. As a prelimi- 
nary step, it would be well to indicate the ex- 
tent of the expected growth in the operations 
of state and local government, because this is 
the factor which more than any other will de- 
termine revenue requirements and fiscal polli- 


cies. 


POPULATION THE MEASURE 

The projected growth and changes in the 
composition of the population, taken together, 
constitute the simplest and perhaps the most 
practical measure of the increase in the govern- 
mental workload. During the decade of the 
50’s the 5—19 year age group increased 42 per 
cent. In the decade 1960—1970, it will increase 
another 31 per cent. In short, from 1950 to 
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1970, the population in the 5-19 age group is 
expected to jump from 35.1 million to 65.3 
million. This is the measure of the school prob- 
lem. Since 1950, the 65 and over age group has 
increased 28 per cent. In the decade 1960- 
1970 it is expected to increase another 23 per 
cent. In contrast, the 25-34 year age group, an 
important one from the standpoint of produc- 
tivity, will decline to about 22.5 million in 
1965. Thus, in the middle of the next decade 
we will have about 2.25 million fewer people 
in the 25-34 year age group than we had four 
years ago, while the population in the school 
age groups and in the 65 year and over group 
will continue to increase substantially. 

This projected workload may be related to 
expenditure and revenue requirements in dol- 
lars by comparison with the governmental costs 
involved during the present period of growth. 
Specifically, on a combined state and local 
basis, direct general expenditures, as reported 
by the Census Bureau, rose from $150 per 
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capita in 1950 to $237 in 1957. About 65 per 
cent of this increase is accounted for by ex- 
penditures for education and highways. With 
the school age group and the total population 
both growing substantially, it may be assumed 
that the factors which have necessitated higher 
expenditures in recent years will continue to 
be operative in the next decade; and the likeli- 
hood is that the order of growth in expendi- 
tures and supporting revenues will not be 
greatly different from that observed since the 
beginning of the present decade—if we have 
reasonably stable prices. 


CONTINUED PRESSURE ON TAX SYSTEM 

What does this mean in terms of taxes? On 
an over-all basis, it indicates there will be con- 
tinued pressure on the state-local tax system, 
and particularly on state systems. While the 
latter have been responsive to the rise in busi- 
ness activities, prices and income payments, 
taxes have had to be increased from time to 
time during the present decade, and it is fairly 
certain that additional revenue will be re- 
quired in the next few years if expenditure pro- 
grams are carried forward at the levels now 
assumed. In 1959, for example, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, state 
taxes were increased about 12 per cent. 


STATE TAX SOURCES AND TRENDS 
Major sources of general tax revenue, ex- 
cluding property taxes, are now in use in the 
several states as follows: Of the fifty states, 
thirty-seven tax corporation net income; thirty- 
one tax personal income (excluding New 
Hampshire and Tennessee); thirty-three im- 
pose general sales taxes (thirty-four if Indiana 
is counted in this category); forty-six tax cig- 
arettes or tobacco products; and all tax alco- 
holic beverages. A combination of general 
sales and personal and corporate income taxes 
is found in twenty states, and a combination of 
sales and corporation income taxes in four 
states. Ten states have sales taxes but no kind 
of income tax. A combination of personal and 
corporation income taxes is found in eleven 
states. No state uses only a personal income tax 
as a broad-base revenue source, and there are 


no personal income-sales tax combinations. 

In the period since 1950 two states adopted 
corporation income taxes, five enacted general 
sales taxes, and four imposed cigarette taxes. 
There have been no adoptions of personal in- 
come taxes since the 30’s. It is apparent that 
there is a trend toward increased reliance on 
taxes on consumption. The frequency with 
which general sales taxes have been enacted 
since World War II, the number of increases 
in sales tax rates, and the movement toward 
broadening the sales tax base to include some 
types of service, all point in this direction. In- 
deed, much of the revision in personal income 
tax laws has had somewhat the same effect, 
insofar as the coverage of the tax has been 
broadened and its impact increased through 
reductions in exemptions and increases in in- 
itial bracket tax rates. 

This recital indicates that in some states 
there are substantial revenue sources which 
may be tapped. The difficulty is that the exist- 
ence of untapped tax sources may not always 
be in the states where the requirements for 
higher expenditures are most pressing. The 
impact of population changes varies consider- 
ably with respect to schools, highways, and par- 
ticularly urban access highways and streets, 
water and sanitation facilities and transporta- 
tion; and the impact of these changes may be 
most severe in some jurisdictions where all the 
major revenue sources have already been 
tapped. On a state-by-state basis, therefore, we 
may run into situations where the tax problem 
will be acute in the next four or five years, even 
though for the states as a whole there appear 
to be sufficient tax sources to meet foreseen re- 
quirements. 


SALES TAXES 

Assuming that we will continue to increase 
our reliance on general sales taxes, there are 
several points concerning which legislative 
scrutiny will become increasingly important. 
Among these are the use of sales taxes by local 
governments, the inclusion of a broad range of 
services within the base of the tax, and the ap- 
plication of the tax to purchases by businesses. 

Local governments are exerting pressure for 
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access to non-property tax revenue sources, and 
particularly the sales tax. Where this is the case, 
the state-administered state and local sales tax 
—on the pattern developed in California, IIli- 
nois and Mississippi—merits careful study. Un- 
der this approach the tax base is uniform, and 
the taxpayer’s compliance problems are simpli- 
fied. For the local government the plan is ad- 
vantageous because administrative burdens 
and costs are marginal; no separate local ad- 
ministrative staff is required. Moreover, the 
local government unit retains the power to de- 
cide whether the tax shall be imposed, which 
is not the case when a mandatory addition to 
the state rate is enacted, with subsequent dis- 
tribution of the yield of this additional tax 
among all local governments. 

Legislators in many states have expressed an 
interest in broadening the tax base. In the sales 
tax field this is evidenced by proposals to in- 
clude receipts from specific services, or even to 
include all services within the tax base. How- 
ever, the inclusion of services generally would 
add a large number of taxpayers to the rolls; it 
would possibly entail further dilution of field 
audit forces, which in many states are even now 
too small to provide adequate coverage of re- 
tailers selling tangible personal property. For 
this reason, in a state where a substantial por- 
tion of business purchases (materials con- 
sumed in industrial production, etc.) are not 
taxed, it might be the more practical policy to 
obtain the equivalent amount of new revenue 


simply by raising the existing sales tax rate, 
rather than by amending the sales tax law to 
include all services. This action would involve 


the assumption that non-business consumers of 
personal services are, by and large, the same 
people who are non-business consumers of tan- 
gible personal property. Whether these two 
categories of consumers are for all practical 
purposes the same remains to be determined, 
but in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary the doubt might well be resolved in favor 
of holding down the number of reporting tax- 
payers. 

Another point of concern to legislators is the 
matter of taxes which enter into production 
costs, and consequently affect the state’s ability 


to maintain or expand its industrial status by 
attracting new industries. General sales taxes 
are within this category when they apply to ma- 
terials consumed in manufacturing and proc- 
essing, to machinery and equipment, and to 
electricity, fuels, etc. If we think the states will 
rely to an increasing extent on sales taxes, some 
consideration might be given to measures de- 
signed to minimize the impact of this policy on 
both local consumers and local producers. Sales 
tax costs are no different from other business 
costs, and by and large they show up with over- 
head markups in the retail prices of the goods 
produced. Thus, the consumer pays more sales 
tax in the long run, while the manufacturer 
who competes in regional or national markets 
may be less favorably situated than his com- 
petitors who are located in states where either 
there is no sales tax or, if there is one, sales of 
producers’ goods and materials consumed di- 
rectly in manufacturing or processing are ex- 
cluded from the base of the tax. 

This is a particularly important question for 
legislators in any state where the adoption of a 
retail sales tax is under consideration, or in a 
state where the sales tax has not been in effect 
so long that its main provisions have assumed 
the status of permanency. Once the taxation of 
producers’ goods and materials consumed in 
production becomes fixed as a matter of prac- 
tice, any proposal to change the law runs into 
the roadblock of replacement revenue, with 
the result that it is likely to fail. The situation 
is analogous to that commonly found in the 
property tax field, whereby work in progress, 
inventories and stock in trade continue to be 
taxed in spite of a host of official tax study com- 
mittee recommendations that those types of 
property be exempted or be given preferential 
treatment. 


PROPERTY TAXES 

One tax which, more than any other, de- 
serves the attention and careful study of legis- 
lators is the property tax. There is some tend- 
ency to dismiss the property tax with the 
once-over-lightly treatment, on the ground that 
it is becoming less and less important. But this 
is far from the truth. The property tax is now 
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and will continue to be the base on which the 
state-local tax structure is built. Excluding 
highway-user revenues, which are largely dedi- 
cated to road purposes, property taxes now ac- 
count for more than half of all state-local tax 
revenues and, while their relative importance 
may decline somewhat, they may still be ex- 
pected to produce about half of all state-local 
revenues in the next ten to fifteen years. 

The main difficulty about the property tax 
is the lack of uniformity in assessments, a factor 
which affects the distribution of the tax burden 
both directly and indirectly—indirectly be- 
cause property tax assessments often constitute 
an important element in formulas for the dis- 
tribution of state aid funds. Constitutional and 
Statutory prescriptions of uniformity have 
been all too frequently overlooked; meantime, 
the wide differences which exist between statu- 
tory standards and actual levies of assessment 
have been demonstrated by assessment ratio 
studies in many states, and nationally by the 
study conducted as a part of the 1957 Census of 
Governments. 

The legislatures in many states have been 
alert to the need for improvement in property 
tax administration. They have enacted laws de- 
signed to improve assessment organization and 
administration—by providing for districts of 
adequate size, by prescribing minimum quali- 
fications for assessment personnel, by strength- 
ening the supervisory powers of state agencies 
in the assessment field, by providing funds for 
training, technical assistance and reappraisal 
projects, etc. These programs are now showing 
their value in actual operations. 

The outlook for continued improvement in 
the quality of assessments is at least fair, sub- 
ject to one condition. The condition is that 
state legislators be willing and able to maintain 
the pressure for improvement in the assess- 
ment field, even though such action may affect 
the existing distribution of state grants, or may 
result in the shift of some part of the tax 
burden from one type of property to others, 
or from state-assessed property to locally as- 
sessed property. These possibilities have to 
be faced in any jurisdiction where a long- 
continued but illegal practice of using differ- 


ent assessment ratios for various classes of 
property has in effect been frozen into the sys- 
tem. 

Whether this situation is resolved rests with 
the legislatures, perhaps more than with any 
other branch of government, but, as of this 
time, the outlook is at best uncertain. At any 
rate, proposed corrective action involving 
shifts in the property tax burden has thus far 
had a lukewarm reception, even in legislatures 
which have been among the most forward in 
enacting legislation and providing facilities to 
improve the administration of the property 
tax. 


TAX ADMINISTRATION 

The quality of tax administration is another 
area which merits the attention of state legisla- 
tive leaders, It is important under any circum- 
stances to provide the funds and facilities for 
adequate and effective tax administration, and 
it is all the more so if, as seems to be the case, 
we are moving toward a broader use of taxes 
measured by business receipts, and particularly 
by receipts of businesses where the ratio of net 
profit to gross receipts is small. 

The quality of state tax administration has 
improved considerably since World War II, 
although the degree of improvement varies 
within a fairly wide range among the states. 
There has been much progress in developing 
enforcement techniques and practices; in es- 
tablishing criteria for the selection of audit 
cases; in determining the scope and number 
of audit cases necessary to ensure effective tax 
enforcement; in training personnel and in 
adapting the newest types of electronic com- 
puting, accounting and record keeping systems 
to use in tax administration. Nevertheless, 
there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment in this area. 

The operation which could be strengthened 
in many states is the field audit of taxpayers’ 
accounts. The field audit organization is the 
key to effective tax administration, and this is 
particularly true in respect to excises measured 
by business receipts, because here the states do 
not have the umbrella of the federal audit force 
as is the case in the income tax field. 
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There are indications that legislatures are 
loath to recommend appropriations for addi- 
tional auditors unless each additional dollar 
spent will bring in $8 to $10 of new revenue. 
Actually, if there is a prospect of returns of that 
magnitude, expansion of the audit force is im- 
perative—not merely desirable. Yields of $3 to 
$4 for each additional dollar spent in field 
audit operations would reflect a less serious 
situation, but they would clearly indicate that 
tax enforcement activities are inadequate. 

The range in field audit coverage in the sales 
tax field varies greatly among the states. Here 
are a few examples derived from data compiled 
within the past two years. The ratio of field 
auditors to registered taxpayers (sales tax ac- 
counts) among the several states varies from 
1/468 to 1/3800. Several states report ratios of 
one auditor to 2,500 or more accounts, and 


there are many states where the ratio is in ex- 
cess of one to 3,000. Field audit costs as a per- 
centage of the total tax changes made by audi- 
tors range from 8.8 per cent to 48 per cent. 
These range points are roughly equivalent to 
field audit yields of $11 and $2 respectively for 


each field audit dollar spent. Most of the states 
surveyed fall in the group which reports a re- 
covery of $4 to $6 for each field audit dollar 
spent. 

Are these differences reflected in actual tax 
collection experience? The answer is an em- 
phatic yes. For example, the per capita yield 
for each | per cent of sales tax levied was $14.02 
in the 1/468 ratio state mentioned above, while 
the comparable figure in the 1/3800 ratio state 
was $10.76, even though food was exempt from 
tax in the first state and taxed in the second. 
Economic differences, of course, account for 
much of the difference in yields in these two 
states, but there are states with fairly similar 
economic characteristics where there is a dif- 
ference of $1.00 in per capita yields of sales 
taxes on a | per cent rate basis. This may not 
appear to be a great difference, but in a state 
with a population, say, of 3 million, and a 3 per 
cent sales tax rate, it amounts to $9 million 
annually. 

The revenue derived immediately as the re- 
sult of field audit activities is by no means the 


most important thing about them. Legislators 
should remember that one of the real benefits 
of a field audit program, conducted over a 
period of years, is the improvement in the qual- 
ity of the original returns filed by taxpayers; 
thus the important revenue effects of the pro- 
gram will show up more and more in the form 
of current payments and less in the form of 
deficiency assessments made after audit. 

Even where there is a strong desire to im- 
prove the effectiveness of tax administration, 
the states run into another real problem, that 
of the retention of trained personnel. Too of- 
ten state tax departments, and other depart- 
ments, function as training grounds for indus- 
dry and private professions, which hire away 
the good prospects. Generally speaking, the 
difficulty is inadequate salary scales for profes- 
sional personnel—accountants, auditors, law- 
yers, valuation engineers, etc. There is a con- 
siderable variation in the salaries paid in these 
posts among the states, and even the highest 
may be less than the going rate for equal com- 
petence in private industry or private practice. 
Needless to say, there is also a great variation 
among the states in the quality and competence 
of professional personnel. 

Although this situation is often attributed to 
a shortage of funds, it is difficult to accept that 
explanation. First, the strengthening of staff 
would surely increase revenues in most states. 
Second, and of greater importance, is the fact 
that in many states more than a sufficient 
amount of public funds are already allocated 
to the support of tax administration, in the 
broadest sense of the term; the difficulty is that 
a considerable proportion of these funds are 
returned directly to taxpayers and are not 
spent for enforcement purposes in the strict 
sense of the term. This is the case in those 
states where the taxpayer is permitted to re- 
tain a percentage of his tax as a compensation 
for his time and trouble in filling out the re- 
turn and remitting the tax. There was approxi- 
mately $37 million collected from the public 
in state sales taxes in 1959 which never found 
its way into state treasuries. Instead this 
amount was withheld and retained by report- 
ing retailers as provided by law. 
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These retained taxes are substantial, relative 
to the amounts actually spent by the state for 
sales tax enforcement. For example, in state A 
the amount thus retained by retailers was $2.2 
million; total expenditures by the tax depart- 
ment for sales and use tax administration were 
about $750,000. In another state retained col- 
lections were $1.68 million, and the costs of 
operating the sales tax division about $100,000. 

In the long run it would be sound policy to 
discontinue these allowances and to make an 
equivalent sum, or as much of this sum as is 
necessary, available to improve the effective- 
ness of tax administration. The fact is that a 
good deal of this money is divided in small 
amounts among a very large number of small 
retailers; the bigger stores realize substantial 
amounts, but the payment only goes to increase 
net income and the United States Treasury 
takes half of it anyway. If these funds were 
available for tax enforcement, they could be 
spent under unified direction and control in a 
manner that would produce optimum results. 
It would very definitely be to the advantage of 
businessmen generally to have the assurance 
that the tax laws, and particularly sales, gross 


receipts and excise tax laws, were being en- 
forced fairly and effectively. There is no better 
way of obtaining this assurance than to see to 
it that tax departments are properly staffed. 


TAX RESEARCH 

In the biennial general session year of 1957, 
about 3,000 tax laws were enacted in the states. 
It was estimated that the 1959 output was simi- 
lar. Assuming that one bill of three introduced 
becomes law, this means that 9,000 to 10,000 
tax bills go into the hopper. Some of these may 
be dismissed out of hand, but many require 
careful study. Since most bills propose amend- 
ments to existing tax laws, it is logical that 
they be referred to the tax department for a 
report on their probable effects on one class or 
another of taxpayers, on the revenue, and on 
administration. This is precisely the procedure 
followed in many states, and while the legisla- 
ture ultimately decides the policy involved, it 
does so with a full understanding of the prob- 
able consequences of passage or rejection. 


In some states, however, this procedure can- 
not be followed because there are no organized 
research facilities in the tax department. In 
such cases a hastily drafted report, perhaps 
more intuitive than factual, is about all that 
may be expected. The committee chairman or 
a few of its hard working members may be, for 
all practical purposes, left on their own to de- 
velop, as best they can, with the very limited 
time and resources available, an understand- 
ing of what is involved in a bill. 

Here is an area to which legislative attention 
—not in all states, but in some—might be di- 
rected with profit. Organized tax research isn’t 
expensive; it is a facility which every state 
should have but which not all do, and it seems 
to me that it would be worth while to see that 
it is provided. This kind of facility will help 
the legislature to obtain a better understand- 
ing of the meaning and probable effect of pro- 
posed tax legislation. In the long run it should 
help to produce better tax legislation. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL TAX 
RELATIONS 

The general question of federal, state and 
local tax relations also warrants the attention 
of state officials and legislators. The growth and 
intensification of problems in the area which, 
for simplicity, we may call the field of inter- 
governmental tax relations is a good example 
of the adage that what is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business; there is widespread agree- 
ment among state and local officials that some 
changes should be made, but no really effec- 
tive steps are taken to make thera. The prob- 
lems here include these, among others: reten- 
tion of the states’ tax jurisdiction by the United 
States; tax exemptions claimed by private per- 
sons on the basis of contractual relations with 
the United States; inequities arising out of the 
ownership and use of federal property; the di- 
vision of death tax revenues; and the preferred 
status of liens for federal taxes as against se- 
cured claims for state and local taxes. Specific 
points of difficulty may be briefly recited. 

Jurisdiction: The Buck Act (4 U.S.C. 105- 
110) provides that no person may claim im- 
munity for a state or local income, sales or gross 
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receipts tax on the ground that he works or 
conducts a business in a federal area over which 
the United States exercises exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. However, any person may claim immu- 
nity from taxes on personal property located in 
such an area; consequently large amounts of 
privately owned personalty, mostly business 
property, escape taxation. A number of bills 
have been introduced to correct this situation 
—H.R. 4845 is pending in the present Congress 
—yet, despite the fact that the proposal is prac- 
tically unassailable on principle, and even 
though the (federal) Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Study of Jurisdiction over Fed- 
eral Areas within the States has recommended 
that in no case should the United States retain 
any part of the states’ tax jurisdiction, neither 
the bill in the present Congress nor any of its 
predecessors have had real consideration. 
Contractors: In Kern-Limerick, Inc. vs. 
Scurlock, 347 U.S. 110, a divided Supreme 
Court said that a private, independent con- 
tractor with the United States may act also as 
a purchasing agent for the United States for 
the purpose of procuring materials and sup- 
plies to carry out his contract, and that such 
purchases are exempt from otherwise applica- 
ble state and local taxes. Thus the way is open 
to immunize from state and local taxes that 
substantial segment of industrial and commer- 
cial activity which is conducted by private per- 
sons and corporations under contract with the 
United States. A bill to rectify this situation 


and restore the status quo passed the Senate in 
the last Congress (S. 6, 85th Cong., Ist sess.), 
but similar bills in the present Congress (S. 
815 and H.R. 4226) have not even been ac- 
corded a hearing. The subject is of immense 
practical importance to state and local govern- 


ment because a substantial proportion of pri- 
vate industrial and commercial activity is for 
United States government account. 

Federal Property: Local officials and local 
taxpayers raise serious questions about the 
equity of the situation which results when the 
United States leases its tax exempt industrial 
plants to private corporations. The unpalata- 
ble alternatives are either that local taxpayers 
are subsidizing a low rent to the lessee or that 


the United States is, in effect, collecting and 
retaining local taxes. Undoubtedly, such con- 
siderations influenced the Supreme Court 
when last year it sustained the validity of a 
Michigan statute which taxes the private per- 
son in possession for the privilege of using 
exempt property, including property owned 
by the United States.1 The court also sanc- 
tioned the use of the full value of the property 
as the measure of the tax thus imposed. 

Presumably, the way is open to other states 
to adopt similar legislation. But is this ap- 
proach the most desirable one? There are sev- 
eral indications that it is not. Some states may 
face difficulties in adopting a comparable stat- 
ute because of specific constitutional provi- 
sions. Also, other state courts may regard the 
essential characteristics of a tax rather than its 
label as decisive of the nature of the tax. If so, 
and the uniformity rule applies, the measure 
of the tax may be restricted to the value of the 
lessor’s interest. Under a short term lease, this 
would be but a small proportion of full value. 
Moreover, this approach opens up the whole 
question of interstate tax competition and the 
threat, sometimes subtle and sometimes blunt, 
that government contracts may be switched to 
other localities if such enabling legislation is 
enacted. That there are practical and not 
merely theoretical difficulties may be inferred 
from the fact that perhaps more than half the 
state legislatures considered bills on the subject 
at 1959 sessions, yet only three were passed and 
one of these was vetoed. 

Curiously enough, there was no such prob- 
lem during the World War II period, when the 
United States built a vast amount of industrial 
plant through the agency of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiary, 
the Defense Plant Corporation. There was no 
problem because Congress simply provided 
that this real property would be subject to state 
and local taxation in the same manner and 
under the same procedures as other property. 

A similar approach—that is, action by Con- 


1p. A. 189 of 1953; United States of America and Borg- 
Warner Corporation vs. City of Detroit, 355 U.S. 466; see 
also City of Detroit vs. The Murray Corporation of America, 
355 U. S. 489. 
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gress rather than piecemeal action by the states 
—might well be taken today. Under federal 
legislation, the rules would be the same for all 
states and localities, and bargaining on tax 
status would be eliminated as a factor in the 


award of government contracts. 

Another aspect of the federal property ques- 
tion relates to payments in lieu of taxes, par- 
ticularly in situations in which the acquisition 
of property by the United States means a sub- 


stantial revenue loss when the property is sub- 
sequently removed from the tax rolls. Every- 
one seems to agree in principle that in-lieu 
payments should be made with respect to some 
types of properties. The Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (1955) recommended 
that “the National Government inaugurate a 
broad system of payments in lieu of property 
taxes to State and local governments.”’ Nothing 
has come of this recommendation, and a bill 
such as S. 910 in the present Congress, which 
proposes an extremely limited program of this 
kind, languishes on the calendar, even though 
thirty-five Senators are listed as its sponsors. 

Death Taxes: Originally, the credit for state 
death taxes paid amounted to 80 per cent of 
the total federal estate tax. However, the credit 
doés not apply to subsequent increases in fed- 
eral estate tax rates, so that today the division 
of the federal estate tax revenue is in effect 90 
per cent federal and 10 per cent state, rather 
than 20 per cent federal and 80 per cent state. 
Here, too, there is general recognition that the 
credit for state death taxes should be increased, 
but this recognition is unaccompanied by any 
action. 

Liens for Taxes: Liens for federal taxes are, 
as a practical matter, often superior to pre- 
existing liens for state and local taxes, because 
the rules evolved by the United States Supreme 
Court prescribe one standard for the validity 


of the federal lien and another standard for 
state and local liens—and, incidentally, for 
many types of private liens. A thoroughgoing 
revision of these rules and standards has been 
proposed, after long study, by the American 
Bar Association, and its recommendations have 
been introduced in bill form as H.R. 7914, 
H.R. 7915, and S. 2305. 

Every one of the points enumerated has been 
the subject of resolutions by state and local 
legislative bodies. But resolutions are hardly 
enough. If these matters are really important, 
if we recognize that state and local govern- 
ments have to impose taxes and raise revenue, 
and that federal laws should have regard for 
this necessity, then state legislators, and par- 
ticularly state legislative leaders, must take a 
more active role in pressing for solutions. 

There are two effective ways in which state 
legislators and officials may make their views 
heard. The first is through the recently estab- 
lished and permanent Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. The commis- 
sion’s membership is representative of all levels 
of government and the public generally, and 
among its number are three state legislators. 
Therefore, as to matters requiring study, the 
reconciliation of different viewpoints, and spe- 
cific policy recommendations, the commission 
and its facilities are available. 

As to subject matter which has reached the 
action stage in Congress, state legislators may 
make their views known to the appropriate 
committees; they may take part in hearings 
whenever feasible; and they may make it a 
point to check the progress of bills at various 
stages in the legislative process. Any and all 
such action would serve to create that kind of 
awareness of the importance of the subject mat- 
ter which is a prerequisite to the eventual solu- 
tion of these intergovernmental frictions. 
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Mississippi Emphasizes 


Research for State Development 


by W. Paul Brann 


Economic development by the states has be- 
come big business in this country. More and 
more, Governors and legislators are being 
called on to appropriate funds for this matter. 
In 1957, according to a Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development study, forty-seven states 
were spending $25 million to push their own 
growth. By now that figure doubtless is larger. 

Like other states, Mississippi is concerned 
with economic development—only more so. 
And while we have the negative distinction of 
being Number 50 in almost any economic tally 
of the fifty states, we have, too, more than our 
share of enthusiasm for “developing.” Lunch- 
eon speakers talk about it. Business leaders 
organize for it. And our state government is 
now calling for an expanded $3,700,000 “crash” 
and “long-range” program in its behalf. 


MISSISSIPPI'S PROBLEM 
Mississippi's economic situation at the pres- 
ent time contains these elements: a population 
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structure like an hourglass, building up at top 
and bottom, with the narrow neck of pro- 
ductive-aged peopl« called on to support the 
welfare needs of the oider portion and the edu- 
cation needs of the younger; a higher than 
national birt): rate; an expanding aged popula- 
tion; a changing agriculture, which has re- 
leased more than 72,000 workers into an al- 
ready overcrowded labor market since 1950; 
an estimated 200,000 people who could be 
placed in other employment without disturb- 
ing existing sources of work. 

All this, compounded, means that Missis- 
sippi has more people than jobs. And the only 
adjustment the economy can make is to export 
people and work hard to create new jobs. 

Parallel with the problem of too few jobs is 
the problem of low incomes. This is due to two 
things: (1) the predominance of agriculture in 
Mississippi's economy, an agriculture which is 
increasing its productivity, but still lagging be- 
hind the nation in adjusting to mechanization, 
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larger farms, more diversification, fewer work- 
ers, etc.; and even with increased productivity, 
the benefits generally are not going to farmers 
but are being passed on to consumers; and (2) 
industrial employment primarily in the low 
wage industries. While our manufacturing em- 
ployment has grown faster than is the case na- 
tionally, it is concentrated in low wage or 
retarded growth industries. 

As a result of all these thing., pressure is as 
great today as at any time in © .1r history to im- 
prove the economy of the “‘F uth state,” and to 


turn its population surplus problem into an 


opportunity of surplus industrial workers. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 

In the face of such facts, bold action has been 
demanded. Mississippi now has more than a 
hundred industrial development groups seek- 
ing industry, including departments of utilities 
and railroads, regional organizations, port com- 
missions, Chamber of Commerce industrial 
committees, and the state’s industrial develop- 
ment agency—the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board. 

Mississippi took its first major step toward 
industrialization twenty-four years ago with a 
pioneering effort called the Balance Agricul- 
ture With Industry plan. Through BAWI 
bonds, communities had the means of provid- 
ing money for construction of buildings for in- 
dustry. In 1944 the Agricultural and Industrial 
(A & I) Board was created to help administer 
the BAWI program and to encourage establish- 
ment and expansion of industry in the state. 

Now before the Mississippi legislature is 
Governor Ross Barnett’s program for economic 
development, calling for greatly enlarged ap- 
propriations for “action” and research. In- 
cluded here are $1,350,000 for A & I opera- 
tions; $150,000 for special market studies; a 
$250,000 revolving fund for plant engineering; 
$100,000 for industrial park engineering; a 
$500,000 forestry bank program; research 
operations funds, and $1,000,000 for a research 
park. 

As an inducement to industry, the legislature 
has acted already to reduce the state income 
tax, and changes in the workmen’s compensa- 


tion laws are anticipated. The A & I Board says 
it will give increased attention to internal de- 
velopment and has established a special divi- 
sion for this. Youth and agriculture divisions 
also are to be put in operation. 


RESEARCH: A NEW ELEMENT 

A new element in this development program 
comes in the proposal to add research as a part- 
ner of the A & I Board and other “action” 
groups, thus giving the program balance and 
emphasizing the professional approach. 

During the past year a group of Mississippi 
leaders and the staff of the Mississippi Indus- 
trial Research Center, operating with limited 
interim funds made available by the A & I 
Board, have been mapping a detailed program 
of over-all research needed for the state’s de- 
velopment. The Center, which began func- 
tioning in November, 1958, is headed by a 
nine-member board comprising leading figures 
in Mississippi business and industry, appointed 
by the Governor. 

To date, research has been the big gap in 
Mississippi's program. The Research Center 
proposes to fill this gap by providing action 
groups with an underpinning of facts, informa- 
tion and direction, so that they can do a more 
effective job of “selling” Mississippi. 


KIND OF RESEARCH CENTER 

The concept of the Research Center is vis- 
ualized as a place where: 

—industrial prospects looking at Mississippi 
can secure the most complete and accurate in- 
formation about the state and its potentials; 

—existing manufacturers in Mississippi can 
come for help on developing new products and 
improving existing ones; 

—Mississippi investors and local business 
groups can receive help in analyzing expansion 
possibilities, new product ideas, cost and fi- 
nancing of plant and equipment, and market 
questions; 

—state, regional, and utility industrial de- 
velopment people can come for research on 
questions raised by industrial prospects and for 
help in planning their search for industry; 

—cities and towns can obtain assistance on 
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research necessary to develop new industry and 
on economic planning for orderly growth of 
the towns. 

Plans call for research in economics, physical 
science, engineering and technology. 


CENTER'S RESPONSIBILITIES 

It has been recommended by its board that 
the Research Center be given ten responsibil- 
ities. Under this program the Center is to be 
responsible for: 

I. Marshaling existing research facilities and 
personnel in universities and colleges, in state 
agencies, and in other groups to serve as a 
catalyst or coordinator whereby the total re- 
search programs of Mississippi may be focused 
upon state development. 

Research money is already being appropri- 
ated to various agencies which have programs 
important to industrial development. The 
point here is to secure coordination of these 
agencies and groups in order to pinpoint re- 
search work on specific needs of industrial de- 
velopment; to suggest new areas of research, 
and to secure reorientation or re-emphasis of 
existing research. 

In order to meet the research needs of Mis- 
sissippi it will be necessary, too, for the Center 
to have a full time research staff of its own. This 
staff should be small in number, but selected 
for competency and for experience in both 
academic and industrial fields. 

Such a full time staff is necessary to under- 
take programs of research in fields where there 
are major gaps, to permit flexibility in meeting 
needs of industry rather quickly, and in gen- 
eral to be the interpreters or the bridge over 
which research can flow from existing sources 
to practical uses. 

II. Strengthening the professional approach 
to Mississippi's industrial program by adding 
research as a function of state development— 
to accompany strong action programs and to 
give the A & I Board, regional groups, indus- 
trial departments of railroads and utilities, and 
others, an underpinning of research, facts and 
information. 

In order to strengthen the industrial contact 
work of the A & I Board engineers, and indi- 


rectly to benefit all other groups and organiza- 
tions who work on industries for Mississippi, it 
is proposed that the Center do these things: 
(1) Review the existing materials available 
for industry with a view to improving and 
adding to the basic store of information neces- 
sary to present Mississippi locations effectively. 
(2) Allocate staff time to do research or to pre- 
pare answers to the broad range of questions 
which come to the A & I Board and other con- 
tact groups from specific industries. (3) Define 
the types of industry and narrow the “hunting 
ground,” so that A & I Board engineers and 
others may pinpoint their efforts and thereby 
use funds more effectively. (4) Through a 
report team ofa professional writer and graphic 
arts specialist, to assist in the development of 
standard format for brochures and presenta- 
tion materials. 

III. Research to identify strategic industrial 
opportunities for immediate results. 

One of the distinctive features of the Cen- 
ter’s research planning is to make its work 
pointed and useful. Perhaps one of the greatest 
needs in most state development programs is 
for research that is bold and forward-looking 
enough to be useful in decision making. 

By doing research of this type, the Center 
proposes to give Mississippi a competitive ad- 
vantage over other states. In fact, it is in this 
respect alone that the Center may make its 
greatest contribution to industrial develop- 
ment in Mississippi, both in support of local 
and outside industry. 

What is needed for Mississippi is a pattern 
of strategic industries which would give im- 
mediate results. Research can define the op- 
portunities for these industries and solve the 
problems limiting their development. 

The important first step is to identify these 
strategic industries and then to determine the 
research problems or research opportunities 
which need to be worked on. Therefore, the 
Center proposes to select a limited number of 
industries for concentrated work. 

In making this selection, the Center's staff 
must be alert to what is going on in research in 
various parts of the country, to new products 
for industry, to new ideas for development. 
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Contact will be necessary with governmental 
research laboratories, with federal agencies and 
with research departments of industry. The 
center’s staff will need to maintain liaison with 
such agencies as trade associations, professional 
organizations, investment companies and fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Under this proposal, various committees of 
business and industrial leaders in Mississippi 
would be appointed in such fields as forest 
products utilization, agricultural processing, 
mineral industries, and others as needed. The 
over-all objective would be to combine the 
professional know-how of the Center’s staff, 
local business and industrial judgment, and 
research from outside the state on a realistic 
basis to determine strategic industries. 

In each instance, once a strategic industry 
has been selected, research would involve such 
details as raw material requirements in terms 
of volume, sources and cost; plant equipment 
and cost; economics of size; operation eco- 
nomics, including labor cost, fuels, etc.; alter- 
native processes and costs; markets, including 
competitive plants and locations; state, re- 
gional and national market demands, market 
channels, tiansportation cost, and market fore- 
casting; and cost structure comparisons of Mis- 
sissippi locations with competitive geographical 
locations. 

Definition of strategic industries for Mis- 
sissippi and the research analysis to trigger 
their development would open investment op- 
portunities to local as well as outside interests. 

IV. Research to emphasize local and home- 
owned industry. 

A high percentage of Mississippi’s industrial 
employment is in plants whose boards of di- 
rectors meet outside of Mississippi. This 
means two things for state development. First, 
that Mississippi should foster an attractive “‘in- 
dustrial climate” which would make the de- 
cisions in board rooms of companies located in 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, etc., favorably 
disposed toward expanding their operations in 
Mississippi. Second, it means that Mississippi 
should hasten the time when it has more of its 
own industries and its own boards meeting in 
cities within the state. Outside capital is 


needed. It is equally important to utilize local 
know-how, resources, management and invest- 
ments in order to retain within the state not 
only wages but also the profits from manage- 
ment and control. 

The Center’s program can be the instru- 
ment to nurture local initiative, to help exist- 
ing industry expand, and to help local people 
start new industries. 

The Center will also emphasize the place of 
‘small business” within the state, and in this 
connection it will organize, in cooperation with 
the universities and colleges, a program which 
can be partially financed by the federal govern- 
ment as provided for in the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. 

Management is the key to successful opera- 
tion of business. If the level of management 
in Mississippi corporations can be improved, 
this, in itself, will stimulate expansion, which 
indirectly means creating new jobs, just as ef- 
fectively as bringing industry from the outside. 
The Center’s responsibility in working with 
management will include the following: 

Management education—conferences and 
seminars aimed at educating broad groups of 
management people. 

Management counseling—teams of specialists 
from the universities, the Center's staff, and/or 
executives from Mississippi businesses; in addi- 
tion, retired business people could be organ- 
ized and made available to the management of 
small businesses in Mississippi for purposes of 
defining problems and proposing solutions 
wherever possible. 

Management research—selected topics for re- 
search will be developed through an advisory 
committee on small business, aimed at such as- 
pects as a small business information hand- 
book, record keeping, cost control, inventory 
controls, personnel relationships, and others. 

V. Research on basic issues which are im- 
portant to developing a favorable “industrial 
climate” in which industry may be attracted to 
locate and encouraged to expand. 

Modern industry is greatly concerned with 
the business environment in which it operates. 
Broadly, it is concerned with such things as 
political stability in a state, the tax system, the 
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level of state services, labor policy and experi- 
ence, educational facilities, adequacy and cost 
of fuel and power, resource development and 
conservation, transportation facilities and cost, 
and many other factors which make up the 
complex commonly referred to as the “busi- 
ness” or “industrial climate.” 

Research is needed on these subjects in order 
to establish guidelines for policy decisions at 
the state level and to define needed changes in 
administration. 


The private, independent research position 
of the Mississippi Center makes it an ideal in- 
strument for research on these basic questions. 


For the Center represents no special interest as 
such, and therefore, can serve a useful purpose 
to enable various interested groups in the state 
to come together on a joint effort of study and 
recommendation. 

Relationships within the economy need to 
be carefully understood. We need to know 
something about the direction in which we are 
going and how this can be influenced. We need 
to know something about the Mississippi econ- 
omy in its national and regional setting in 
order to suggest its practical growth potential 
and its major economic problems. The extent 
to which manufacturing growth alone can or 
is likely to solve low per capita income prob- 
lems needs to be examined, and the needs for 
other complementary changes and trends in 
agriculture, mining, trade and services should 
be explored. 

VI. Research to help cities and towns in in- 
dustrial development and their problems of 
urban growth. 

The responsibility of the Research Center to 
the cities and towns of Mississippi will be in 
two areas: (1) to work with communities on 
industrial development, and (2) to work with 
communities on the broad problems of urban 
growth. 

In helping communities on their industrial 
programs, the Center's staff is expected to work 
with local industrial committees in compiling 
basic community information, which could be 
held in a central file available both to the com- 
munity and to the Center’s technicians. Still 
another way the Center could be of service to 


communities is in research on specific problems 
which, if analyzed and better understood, 
might make the difference between a com- 
munity being able to sell or not to sell an in- 
dustry on its location. 

The Center also would assist communities 
in analyzing their assets and liabilities for in- 
dustrial development; in advising on labor 
surveys, market and resource studies, and other 
special studies. A survey team of specialists 
would be available to gather facts and, with the 
benefit of local judgment, suggest action 
needed to speed up orderly growth. 

The trend toward industrialization has im- 
plications for the future of Mississippi. Not 
only does industry stimulate urban growth, but 
growing cities which are supplied with a wide 
variety of labor skills, transportation facilities, 
water and power resources, service outlets and 
cultural activities attract industrial investment. 
The quality and quantity of municipal services 
plays an important role. Inadequate munici- 
pal services can easily offset many locational 
advantages. 

VII. Research on national legislation which 
affects Mississippi industrial development. 

Decisions made by the national Congress 
have tremendous effect upon state and regional 
development. The relationship of the state and 
national economies means that Mississippi 
needs to be alert to national legislation and 
programs, for some of these can be very serious 
handicaps to the state’s industrial future. For 
example, the national policy to decentralize 
industry for security purposes has made little 
progress, and yet Mississippi is strategically 
located for this purpose. Labor and minimum 
wage legislation has often had regional implica- 
tions. Awarding government contracts, grant- 
ing rapid tax amortization for new plant and 
equipment, location of government installa- 
tions, priorities on resource and river develop- 
ment, are but a few examples of how decisions 
by the national government can either directly 
or indirectly retard or encourage industrial 
growth. 

The Center’s research program should in- 
clude study of national programs and policies 
as they affect state growth. 
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VIII. Developing a specialized industrial re- 


search library. 

In cooperation with the Mississippi Library 
Commission, the Research Center is develop- 
ing a specialized library with reference ma- 
terials, books, periodicals, etc., useful for in- 
dustrial development purposes. This library 
is open to businessmen, community leaders and 
others throughout the state. 

IX. Research for new industrial processing 
methods and new markets for farm products. 

Mississippi is primarily an agricultural state, 
but today less than 7 per cent of the nation’s 
farm products are used as raw materials in in- 
dustry. Changing patterns in agriculture re- 
quire that the Research Center emphasize 
research into new industrial markets for farm 
products and that we find ways to expand agri- 
cultural processing in Mississippi. 

X. Providing product development and ap- 
plied science research. 

Most questions of industrial development 
require answers from a number of different 
fields. An effective research program should 
take into account that not only economic 
industrial research is necessary, but also tech- 
nical research. And similarly, product develop- 
ment from the laboratory requires economic 
appraisals of markets, finance, and other mat- 
ters before sales result. 

It is known that through research come new 
products, and new products form the basis of 
new industry. This is the life blood of Ameri- 
can industry. So important, in fact, is research 
to industry that in 1959 alone, American manu- 
facturing plants spent $4.5 billion in research 
and development, up 10 per cent over 1958. 
In general, from each dollar invested in re- 
search, industry expects returns of $100 to 
$200. 

Similarly, as manufacturing corporations 
emphasize research for new products, it is be- 
lieved that one of the best opportunities for 
regions which need industrial growth is in the 
expansion or development of new industry 
based on new products, rather than from any 
major shifting of existing national patterns of 
industrial location. Therefore, in planning re- 
search for Mississippi, special attention must 


be given to means whereby advantage can be 
taken of new industrial developments through 
applied or product development research. 

It is proposed that the Center be the agency 
through which facilities for product develop- 
ment and applied research can be provided 
in Mississippi. It is suggested that a research 
park be set aside in Mississippi, with sufficient 
acreage for laboratory buildings where physical 
product research can be performed. The re- 
search park could be open for the location of 
laboratories by private industry, by state re- 
search agencies, such as forestry, geology, and 
others, by federal agencies, and by the univer- 
sities and colleges. 

The concept of a research park for Missis- 
sippi would mean a research community in 
which facilities could be concentrated and in 
which professional people and scientists would 
work. The research park would strengthen in- 
dustrial development in Mississippi by: 

(1) Providing the means by which the uni- 
versities and colleges and their scientists could 
make maximum contributions to development. 

(2) Permitting Mississippi to offer physical 
science research facilities to industrial pros- 
pects. New industries considering Mississippi 
could either tie their own research facilities 
into the research park or make use of the uni- 
versity staff people and others who could work 
on applied problems. 

(3) Making facilities available to existing 
industry in Mississippi, especially for small and 
medium companies, which should encourage 
them to do research on expansion possibilities. 

(4) Permitting the application to Missis- 
sippi resources of research techniques devel- 
oped in federal laboratories. With local 
facilities, research developed by federal govern- 
mental laboratories could be applied. Also, re- 
search on questions raised by industrial pros- 
pects could be analyzed through the Center. 

Mississippi is gearing itself for an age of na- 
tional growth and changing technology. We 
think the program proposed for the Mississippi 
Industrial Research Center will give the state 
a basis for setting goals and a means of pro- 
ceeding toward those goals with the greatest 
assurance of success, 





For almost a decade an extensive Merit Award Program has been 


operating in California, under which state employees are 


rewarded for ideas and suggestions that save money or improve 


state operations or services. In this article the system is described 


by the Chairman of the Merit Award Board, Marvin L. 


Blanchard, Chief Administrative Analyst of the State Department 


of Finance. He tells how the plan is administered and how it 


works, indicates the over-all extent of awards to date and 


impressive state savings involved, and presents specific examples 


of the more important employee suggestions and the monetary 


rewards they have won. 


California’s Merit Award Program 


by Marvin L. Blanchard 


Tue STATE oF CALIFORNIA has had an em- 
ployee suggestion system for ten years. The pro- 
gram, as originally adopted, was designed to 
improve the economy and efficiency of the state 
government through the adoption and placing 
into effect of employees’ ideas which would 
eliminate or reduce state expenditures or im- 
prove the operations and service to the public. 
The California legislature in 1949 passed the 
necessary legislation and the Governor signed 
the bill establishing the suggestion system. 

Subsequent sessions of the legislature re- 
sulted in extending the scope of the program 
so that now the State Merit Award Board, in 
addition to making awards for employee sug- 
gestions, is authorized to make awards for “spe- 
cial acts or special services in the public inter- 
est,”” and for “superior accomplishments (to 
employees who) make exceptional contribu- 
tions to the efficiency, economy or other im- 
provement in the operations of the state gov- 
ernment.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 

The legislation vested the right to make 
awards in the Board of Control. It authorized 
that board to adopt rules and regulations to 
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carry out the provisions of the code and to ap- 
point one or more Merit Award Boards. The 
five-member State Merit Award Board was 
established, with four of its members ap- 
pointed for staggered two-year terms, by the 
Board of Control. The fifth member, who is 
Chairman ex officio with voting rights, is ap- 
pointed, and serves at the pleasure of the Di- 
rector of Finance. 

In order to insure representation Of all levels 
of employees the four other members are 
chosen according to the following representa- 
tion: one non-professional employee at or be- 
low the first-line supervisory level; a manage- 
ment representative (from the state or other 
administration); a representative of an organi- 
zation of state employees; and a member of the 
State Personnel Board staff. Currently the 
members of the Merit Award Board are Mar- 
vin L. Blanchard, Chief Administrative An- 
alyst, and Chief of the Organization and Cost 
Control Division, Department of Finance, 
Chairman; Samuel G. Hansen, General Man- 
ager of the California State Employees Associa- 
tion, Vice Chairman; John F. Fisher, Executive 
Officer, State Personnel Board; Lynne Ham- 
ner, Supervising Clerk I, Department of Motor 





Vehicles; and William E. Payne, Executive 
Officer, State Employees Retirement System. 


HOW IT WORKS 

The Executive Officer and Secretary of the 
board is, and has been since inception of the 
plan, Newton E. Wise. He and his staff are a 
unit of the Organization and Cost Control Di- 
vision of the Department of Finance. He re- 
ports directly to the Chief of the Organization 
and Cost Control Division, and as the latter 
serves in the dual capacity of Chairman of the 
Merit Award Board there is an instant and con- 
tinuing review of problem areas and questions 
of policy which require speedy resolution. 

Suggestions are forwarded by the employee 
directly to the office of the Merit Award Board 
by interdepartmental or U. S. mail. The first 
step at the board is to date and time-stamp, 
number and title the incoming ideas. At this 
point a thorough, preliminary screening is 
made, in which duplicate ideas, inadmissible 
ideas (pay and classification), suggestions ad- 
vocating “studies,” “surveys,”’ “investigations” 
or “research,” or that fail to offer a solution to 
an outlined problem, are rejected. Here, too, 
the Secretary determines those ideas that 
should be handled by the board staff without 
reference to a department. Many of these are 
in the “helpful hints” category and reflect an 
individual's method of carrying out his own 
job which he believes to be the best way. 

Further review by the piofessional staff of 
the board is made to determine to which 
departments ideas are to be referred for evalu- 
ation and recommendation. Suggestions affect- 
ing a single department are no problem. How- 
ever, those crossing all departmental lines, or 
with interdepartmental application, affecting 
two or more departments, require considerable 
staff study to decide which department should 
evaluate them. Conflicts or differences in opin- 
ion between departments may later require 
further staff action before the idea can be 
placed on the board calendar. 

In each department its director has assigned 
a member of his staff as Suggestion Coordina- 
tor. This person may be a deputy, an admin- 
istrative officer, a management analyst, or a 
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personnel officer. Every effort is made to keep 
these appointments at this high level for two 
reasons: first, such positions are recognized as 
being representative of departmental manage- 
ment, and second, they can and do act as media- 
tors in resolving branch or divisional or unit 
differences on the acceptance or rejection of 
employees’ ideas. They also perform the very 
valuable function of keeping the directors ad- 
vised of adopted ideas that may produce fur- 
ther economies, increase efficiency, or improve 
the operating procedures in a director’s own 
department. 

All suggestions going to a department, and 
all evaluation reports coming from a depart- 
ment, are processed through the Suggestion Co- 
ordinator’s office. Thus we have one focal or 
contact point in each department. The Sugges- 
tion Coordinator assigns these ideas to the di- 
vision, branch or unit that would be affected 
through adoption of the idea being evaluated. 
Through this means ideas are evaluated at the 
working level—where they are to be used—and 
not forced upon a unit by order or direction 
of someone unacquainted with the subject. 
While some supervisors give “short-shrift” to 
their employees’ ideas, the number and ratio of 
such supervisors is decreasing each year. It is 
recognized there will always be a small minor- 
ity who oppose change in any form, employee 
suggestion plan or not. 

On the plus side of the ledger we find that 
suggestions receiving favorable recommenda- 
tion by the supervisors concerned generally re- 
ceive quick and ready acceptance by other em- 
ployees in the units. 

A large staff of investigators is considered un- 
necessary at either the State Merit Award 
Board or departmental coordinators’ level, as 
all suggestions are referred down the chain of 
command to the proper level for evaluation. 
This is the “unit investigator’’ method, widely 
used in industry and business. An advantage is 
that it affords the individuals who have to work 
with a new method the opportunity to express 
their opinion on the subject. They are not com- 
pelled to accept an idea unless top manage- 
ment adopts it over their objections, as defi- 
nitely advantageous to the department. 
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RESULTS 
The following statistical summary and anal- 
ysis covers the period from the inception of the 


program, December 1, 1950, to September 30, 
1959: 


Suggestions received 21,550 
Pending as of October 1, 1959 878 
Acted upon 20,672 
Certificates of Commendation 
1,623 
Cash awards paid 807 
2,430 


issued 


Total suggestions adopted 


$79,194 was paid to employees for these ideas. 
(Includes additional awards authorized by con- 
current resolutions of the legislature.) 

First year savings to the state calculated as re- 
sulting from the suggestions for each year are: 
1951 $100,731 
1952 131,471 
1953 190,030 
1954 220,534 
1955 197,795 
1956 259,861 
1957 322,826 
1958 228,454 
1959 (to 9-30-59) 139,473 


Total, eight years 


and ten months $1,791,175 


The following calculations are based upon 
first year’s savings only, not taking into account 
savings that will continue to accrue to the state 
in subsequent years. Figures include amounts 
of awards paid, and promotional and overhead 
costs: 

Total first years’ net savings 

(Gross savings minus cost of 
adoption) $1,791,175 

Less amount of awards paid 79,194 

1,711,981 


Less cost of promotion and 
administration at $30,000 
per year ($30,000 x 
8 yrs. 10 mo.) 


265,000 


Total net savings $1,446,981 


The average value of each of the 2,430 sug- 


gestions adopted, for which either a Certificate 
of Commendation or a cash award was made, 
is $583. 

The average value of each of 807 adopted 
suggestions for which a cash award only was 
made is $836. 

The average value of each suggestion re- 
ceived, whether adopted or not, is $65.75." 


TYPES OF SUGGESTIONS AND AWARDS 


In presenting below a few of the more 
outstanding employee ideas that have been 
adopted and placed into effect by management, 
we have endeavored to include those with the 
greater interest and possible application to 
other governmental units. If the specific ap- 
plication does not apply, the basic principle 
involved in the employee’s proposal may be 
useful. 

This listing does not belittle the hundreds 
of other adopted ideas. In the aggregate, they 
are all responsible for and make up the total 
statistical picture presented above. The State 
Merit Award Board, for example, affords lib- 
eral recognition to an employee who offers a 
workable solution for the combination of two 
or more forms into one; or for ideas that elimi- 
nate a form or dispense with any type of un- 
necessary paper work; or for any method or 
procedure that eliminates duplication of a 
function performed by another unit of gov- 
ernment. 

Any employee's idea that may improve serv- 
ice to the public, or help the taxpayers to a 
better understanding and appreciation of the 
functions of the state government, receives ex- 
haustive investigation and examination before 
being turned down. 

For ideas such as these, and for ideas that 
contribute to the safety of personnel or the wel- 
fare of those in institutions, Intangible Award 
Scales are used as a basis for awards. The appli- 


*Many industrial and business firms having employee 
suggestion plans recognize that a substantial number of 
adopted suggestions will be in effect for a number of years 
and show “Accumulated Savings” as well as the first year’s 
savings. If we were to use this method the accumulated 
savings for the period covered would equal $6,281,940. How- 
ever, the figures cited above completely amortize savings 
at the rate of 10 per cent per year, in spite of the fact that 
a portion of these ideas will continue to reflect savings after 
ten years. 





cation of these scales usually results in awards 
up to $50 for what are termed regular “In- 
tangible” awards, and up to $100 for “Safety” 
ideas. The Merit Award Board reserves the 
right to increase such awards, and makes such 
increases whenever it finds them appropriate. 

The section of the Government Code under 
which this program operates limits initial 
awards to $150. The legislature may make ad- 
ditional awards, without limitation, to any em- 
ployee through the passage of a concurrent res- 
olution by both houses. Such a resolution gives 
the employee’s name, department, amount of 
previous award, a short description of the idea, 
and the savings that have resulted after one 
year’s experience with the idea. The savings 
figures are actual, not estimates. The amount 
of additional award as recommended by the 
Merit Award Board is then stated. One resolu- 
tion covering all additional awards is presented 
at each session. 


EXAMPLES OF LEGISLATIVE AWARDS 
During the nine years this program has been 
in active operation, the legislature has agreed 
with every recommendation made by the State 
Merit Award Board. No item has been reduced 
or eliminated during this period. Following 


are examples of such awards, with the depart- 
ments or other governmental units benefited 
by them, and indication of the ideas offered 
and the benefits gained. 


Franchise Tax Board. Annual savings, $6,400. 
Awarded $640. Employee developed an envelope 
scanning device, or “candler,”” which assured that 
the entire contents of income tax envelopes were 
withdrawn. While the tops of the envelopes had 
been slit by an electric slitter, ten clerks (tempo- 
rary) were employed to hand-slit envelopes in 
order to prevent loss of taxpayers’ checks. In the 
year following adoption of this procedure, and 
despite a 23 per cent increase in the volume of 
mail, two clerks handled the entire mail. 


Franchise Tax Board. Annual savings, $10,892. 
Awarded $1,089. Interest computation charts to 
be used on delinquent income tax returns and on 
jeopardy assessments rather than leaving the inter- 
est to be figured by the taxpayers. Approximately 
4,221 additional revenue items realized, and elim- 
inated setting up delinquent accounts and a bill- 
ing and collection procecure. 
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Department of Fish and Game. Annual savings, 
$9,535. Awarded $953. Suggested use of sodium 
amytal and other hypnotic drugs for transporting 
and handling fish to the streams where they are 
planted. Makes it possible for more fish to be 
transported safely at one time and in the same con- 
tainers, thus requiring less equipment and man- 
power. (Adopted by several other states.) 


Department of Fish and Game. Annual savings, 
$15,461. Awarded $1,545. An improved method of 
feeding fish in hatcheries, eliminating the han- 
dling and thawing of frozen fish food and prevent- 
ing waste of a considerable portion of the food. 


Department of Employment. Annual savings, 
$2,868. Awarded $286. Eliminates the interfiling 
of 800,000 expired employment benefit cards into 
the claim record files. 


Department of Motor Vehicles. Annual savings, 
$3,189. Awarded $318. Eliminates making positive 
copies of duplicate drivers’ licenses. 


Department of Motor Vehicles. Annual savings, 
$4,599. Awarded $460. Recommended that all ve- 
hicle registration cards and plates surrendered in 
compliance with Order of Security Requirements 
or Suspension be transferred to Unit 17 from the 
Financial Responsibility Section. 


Department of Motor Vehicles. Annual savings, 
$6,718. Awarded $672. Developed recordings to 
give oral drivers’ license tests. This system has 
been placed in forty different offices. It enables 
drivers’ examiners to handle a greater workload 
and is particularly effective in handling non- 
English-reading applicants for drivers’ licenses. 

State Board of Equalization. Annual savings, 
$4,439. Awarded $444. Devised a _ simplified 
method of collecting use tax on vehicles purchased 
outside the state. Made it possible to process 33,617 
more units without an increase in staff positions. 


State Board of Equalization. Additional interest 
earnings of $88,191. Awarded $3,086. Made it pos- 
sible to deposit on the date of receipt checks from 
accounts known as consolidated accounts, and 
other large accounts, and identified as such by the 
mailing envelopes. These accounts represent ap- 
proximately one-third of the total sales tax col- 
lection. Previously checks were held for deposit 
until the returns had been processed through the 
tabulating machine section. Checking returns and 
making proper distribution of the | per cent addi- 
tional sales tax collected under the state’s Bradley- 
Burns Act required from six to eight days process- 
ing time. The checks of these larger taxpaying 
accounts are now listed separately by account 
number and amount for control purposes, and de- 
posited on date of receipt. At current interest 
rates, $1,000,000 will earn well in excess of $80 
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per day. However, the savings have been averaged 
out on the basis of $67.80 per day for each 
$1,000,000. 


State Board of Equalization. Annual savings, 
$6,030. Awarded $602. Use of special window en- 
velopes to present visually a pre-coded number in 
order to enable rapid classification and sorting of 
sales tax returns without removing them from the 
envelopes. The award of $602 was divided equally 
between two employees. 


Division of Highways. Annual savings, $3,904. 
Awarded $390. Developed and built a phase 
checker—an electrical device used for checking the 
condition and continuity of detector pads used at 
signalized intersections. 

Division of Highways. Annual savings, $5,920. 
Awarded $444. Developed a method of comput- 
ing construction material quantities through the 
use of electronic computers. 


Division of Highways. Increased net interest 
earnings by $140,176. Awarded $11,958. Suggested 
introduction of legislation to provide that the 
State Treasurer be appointed trustee of all coun- 
ties in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
agencies of the state, so that these agencies would 
deposit with the Treasurer the amount of cash 
ordered by the courts; and that the State Treas- 
urer be instructed to invest such cash in securities, 
with the interest earnings reverting to the state. 

Previously it had been the practice to deposit 
these amounts with the clerks of the Superior 
Courts, and, because of the uncertain length of the 
time involved in the condemnation proceedings, 
the deposits were generally placed in non-interest- 
bearing accounts. In the first year the suggestion 
was in effect, the net interest earnings amounted 
to $140,176 for the State of California. Due to the 
increased interest rates it is anticipated that, at the 
present market, this per-year amount will be 
doubled. 

The employee who offered the plan received an 
initial award of $150. At the end of one complete 
year’s experience, when the added interest earn- 
ings had been definitely proven, he received 
$11,808 through adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by both houses of the legislature. Thus the 
total award was $11,958. This is surpassed only 
by two or three awards given under the Federal 
Incentive Awards program for scientific achieve- 
ments. With those exceptions it is the largest 
award for an employee suggestion given by any 
governmental agency, although it has frequently 
been exceeded by industry and business. 

Recognizing the significance of an award of this 
size and its effects upon 85,000 state employees 
eligible to participate in the suggestion plan, Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. Brown made a formal pres- 


entation of this check in the Executive Offices. 


San Francisco Port Authority. Increased annual 
revenues by $7,750. Awarded $775. Proposed the 
issuance of monthly parking permits to waterfront 
employees. The permits are valid in certain areas 
only. 


San Francisco Port Authority. Annual savings, 
$6,740. Awarded $670 divided equally between 
two employees. Developed a method that enables 
the closing chains on clam shell type dredge buck- 
ets to be replaced with less expensive steel cables. 
In addition the method replaced a complicated 
steel casting costing $240 each with a simple tri- 
angular piece of steel, thus reducing by one-half 
the load carried on the wire cables. The revised 
procedure adds a safety feature to this operation, 
as it enables the changing of the closing chains to 
be made on the deck of a scow instead of twelve or 
fifteen feet off the deck of a moving scow. 


State Compensation Insurance Fund. Annual 
savings, $3,320. Awarded $332. Discontinues mak- 
ing of individual folders for employer accounts 
under $500 premiums, and eliminates certain dis- 
trict files. 


STRONG BACKING 

Any state program like the California Merit 
Award plan can be operated successfully only 
if it reflects the thinking and desires of the ad- 
ministration and the legislature. Two previous 
Governors endorsed the program without res- 
ervation. Governor Edmund G. Brown, our 
present Governor, gave it strong and vigorous 
impetus by public endorsement through a let- 
ter to each employee and by issuing instruc- 
tions to his departmental heads to assure that 
all supervisors encourage employees to partici- 
pate in their suggestion plan. 

As an added indication of his support, the 
Governor started a special Work Improvement 
Proposal Program in May, 1959, to terminate 
July 1, 1960. This has resulted in a flood 
of ideas; all of those adopted are eligible for 
awards by the Merit Award Board. The closest 
liaison has been maintained between the regu- 
lar suggestion plan and the special campaign, 
as the Secretary of the Merit Award Board 
serves on the technical staff of the Governor's 
Work Improvement Program Statewide Com- 
mittee. At the termination of the special cam- 
paign, all uncleared proposals will be carried 
to a conclusion by the staff of the board. 





The following paper was delivered by Harvey O. Banks, Director 
of the California State Department of Water Resources, before 

the second annual meeting of the Interstate Conference on 

Water Problems in Chicago last January. In it Mr. Banks sets forth 


a series of elements for a sound state water program. He 


underlines that the total program must fit two broad principles: it 


must be comprehensive, to balance varied and competing water 


needs; and it must be well coordinated in administration. 


Moreover, Mr. Banks emphasizes, planning of water development 


must be long-range and continuing, for our demands on water are 
& g 


continually changing and expanding. 


The Bases of 
an Adequate State Water Program 


by Harvey O. Banks 


‘THE CORRECT answer to the question “What is 
an adequate water program for your state?”’ 
presupposes a knowledge and understanding 
of two things. 

The first of these is the increasingly vital 
role which water resources play in modern life. 
I hardly need point out that we live in an age 
of staggering social and economic growth. We 
cannot escape its outward signs; we are liter- 
ally besieged with them. Just as staggering, 
but perhaps not so evident, are the new de- 
mands which this growth brings upon our 
water resources—demands which are increas- 
ing in variety and complexity as well as in 
quantity. 

Secondly, the question and answer just 
posed assume an awareness of the very great 
responsibilities of the states in the manage- 
ment and development of water resources; 
they also assume a knowledge of the extent and 
limitations of federal water resource develop- 
ment programs and of the activities in the field 
of local public agencies and private interests. 


What we do now to conserve, control, and 
distribute our water will, to a considerable de- 
gree, shape the end results of the rapid expan- 
sion of our society and economy. If growth is 
to be a blessing rather than a curse, then each 
state must indeed have an adequate water pro- 
gram, properly conceived and financed for its 
particular needs. 

But just what are the responsibilities of the 
states in the water field and what action is re- 
quired from them? If this question were put to 
a cross section of the people of your state, a 
wide variety of answers would no doubt be 
received. The farmer irrigating crops by direct 
diversion from a river would reply differently 
from the industrialist discharging wastes into 
the same stream. The man fishing a mountain 
creek might suggest a different approach from 
that proposed by the home owner in a valley 
flood area. Individual answers might differ 
also, even as between people with similar in- 
terests, depending upon the location, climate 
and geography of the areas involved. 


133 
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Suffice it to say at this point, with respect to 
the responsibilities of the states, that the states 
stand in a unique position to insure the best 
development of their water resources for the 
benefit of their citizens provided each state 
sets up a water program adequate for its needs 
and carries out that program aggressively. 

What I would like to do today is to set forth 
a few thoughts on the essentials of a water 
program—essentials which I believe will find 
acceptance among all of those concerned with 
water. Although our water problems vary 
widely in their particulars from one individual 
or area to the next, and among the states or 
regions, I believe there is a general framework 
within which all states can and must operate 
if they are to meet their obligations. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
FOR PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

A good starting point for this discussion is 
the administrative structure for implementing 
a state water program. The exact type of water 
resources administration established in a state 
will vary, of course, depending upon such fac- 
tors as existing law, both statute and case, 
established traditions, finances, and the partic- 
ular needs to be served. Geographic condi- 
tions, for example, may have a large effect on 
the administrative organization as well as on 
the program itself. Two general points can be 
made, however, without getting into specific 
questions of management practice. 

First, each state should so organize its water 
resources administration that it can approach 
its water problems on a comprehensive basis. 
The time is past when we can hope to solve 
these problems on a specialized or individual 
basis. The farmer and the industrialist men- 
tioned previously must both be considered in 
the water program, as must the city dweller 
and recreationist. The state must consider and 
balance all needs and interests: water supply 
for irrigation, municipal and industrial pur- 
poses; flood control; quality and salinity con- 
trol; power generation; preservation and en- 
hancement of fish, wildlife and recreational 
resources; drainage, waste disposal and so on. 
We cannot proceed in one direction without 


taking account of and making provision for 
the other interests and demands. 

A corollary of the principle of comprehen- 
sive administration is that of integrated and 
coordinated administration. Not only must the 
various state water activities be coordinated 
among themselves, but these activities must be 
tied into and must complement those with re- 
spect to other natural resources. The problems 
of over-all integration and coordination be- 
come more difficult as state activities in the 
water field, as well as in other fields, increase 
in size and complexity. Yet, without adminis- 
trative flexibility and cohesiveness, we run the 
risk of bogging our water programs down be- 
fore they start. Some functions may be dupli- 
cated, while others are performed inad- 
equately, or not at all. From this standpoint, it 
would seem desirable that a strong state agency 
be established to handle major functions and 
to coordinate other water activities within the 
state. Where long practice or circumstances 
dictate that water responsibilities be divided 
among a number of agencies, then provision 
must be made for insuring close cooperation 
and coordination between them. 


STATE WATER USE ADMINISTRATION 

Let us turn now to the basic elements of the 
water program proper. One large field of activ- 
ity in which many states have long since estab- 
lished themselves is control of water use. An 
obvious example of this regulatory function is 
the administration of water rights, particularly 
as practiced by the western states under their 
appropriative systems. This is a necessary func- 
tion which now is, and must continue to be, 
a particular and exclusive responsibility of 
the states. It cannot be effectively discharged 
elsewhere. In the arid and semi-arid West, it 
has been absolutely necessary for the states to 
step in and oversee the apportionment, distri- 
bution and use of their water supplies. In the 
eastern states progress is being made to modify 
somewhat the riparian system of water rights 
and to establish some measure of administra- 
tive control over the use of water. 

One of the most important aspects of such 
control is its relation to a part of the state water 
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program which I will discuss later—compre- 
hensive long-range planning for future water 
development. If uneconomic, uncoordinated 
and inadequate development is to be avoided, 
provision must be made in state water law for 
the implementation of such plans. For exam- 
ple, it is now recognized in most western states 
that state planning should be considered in 
administrative action on applications to ap- 
propriate unappropriated water, no matter 
who the applicant may be, federal, state, local 
or private. The agency in charge generally has 
authority to deny applications or to insert 
fitting conditions in the public interest. Con- 
formity or conflict with an over-all plan of 
development is a large factor in such determi- 
nations. 

The increasing need for comprehensive 
regulations and control of available water re- 
sources has led to the formulation of the 
Model Water Use Act,' a proposal with which 
I am sure you are all familiar. Under the terms 
of this act, a water user would receive some- 
thing in the nature of a franchise or privilege 
from the state, rather than a property right. 
Consequently, regulation of water use in the 
public interest could be carried further than 
ever in the past. It need not end with the issu- 
ance of a permit, as is the case under appropri- 
ative law, but could continue indefinitely and 
be tailored to meet changing needs. 

There will undoubtedly be much disagree- 
ment and controversy concerning the merits 
of the act, both as to its basic design and its 
specific procedures. This much can be said for 
it, however; it does recognize the need and pro- 
vide a base for increased state activity in water 
planning and development. This basic aim de- 
serves serious consideration by the states, some 
of which have already encountered the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty inherent in any attempt 
to provide for future needs on a comprehen- 
sive, long-range basis within a hard and fast 
system of priorities and preferences originally 
established to settle private disputes. 

The other major regulatory responsibility of 
the states is that of pollution control, or more 


{Developed by the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. 


broadly, quality control. As urbanization and 
industry have grown, water pollution prob- 
lems have assumed nationwide significance. At 
the heart of these problems is the fact that not 
only are we putting more water to use these 
days, but multiple and successive uses must 
now be made of it. Conflicts are inevitable, 
since most uses tend to degrade the quality of 
water and thus affect its suitability for sub- 
sequent use. The uncontrolled use of water 
for disposal of sewage and industrial waste is 
clearly not compatible with its use for munici- 
pal supply, fish and wildlife, and other bene- 
ficial purposes. Consequently, a proper state 
water pollution control program must involve 
reconciliation, as far as possible, of these essen- 
tial but inherently conflicting and competitive 
uses of water. 

Waste disposal must be fully integrated and 
coordinated with other aspects of water de- 
velopment and use, and its relative importance 
to the economy of the state must be evaluated 
whenever a conflict arises. At the same time, it 
seems fundamental that utilization of water for 
waste disposal should be considered a privilege, 
not a right, and therefore subject to continuing 
control and regulation by the state for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the highest practicable 
level of water quality. Here, as in no other field 
of water activity, the consequences of a lack 
of foresight and vision are readily visible 
within a short time. It may be years before a 
defect or default in planning for water supply 
or even flood control manifests itself, but al- 
most every state has one or more streams in 
which the lack of pollution control planning 
and enforcement are painfully evident. 

We now know, too, that problems of quality 
control involve more than simply the disposal 
of municipal sewage and industrial wastes, and 
must be approached on a much broader basis 
than solely protection of the public health and 
maintenance of fish and wildlife resources. For 
these reasons, quality control administration 
must be completely coordinated and inte- 
grated with the other aspects of water resource 
administration and planning. 

Before leaving the subject of state regula- 
tion over water resources, it might be well to 
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mention the administrative device which is 
being used to accomplish such regulation when 
more than one state is involved. Because of the 
regional nature of many of our water prob- 
lems, participation in interstate compacts has 
become an essential part of adequate state pro- 
grams. Problems of water apportionment or 
pollution control become even more compli- 
cated when a stream crosses a state line, and 
can only be dealt with on a cooperative basis. 
In future years it may well become necessary 
for the states to use the compact or a similar 
device for broader purposes, such as coopera- 
tive investigational and developmental work. 
What I have discussed so far can be called 
the “traditional role” of the states in the water 
field. There remains for consideration a wide 
range of activity which might be generally 
labeled ‘water development.” In the past, fed- 
eral and local governments have assumed the 
major responsibility for this type of work, with 
some state participation along the line. It has 
now become apparent that the states must not 
only enter this field on a full-time basis, sup- 
plementing federal and local efforts, but must 


take a position of positive leadership in it if 
the water needs of the citizens of the states are 


to be met. 

This, then, is the second phase of an ade- 
quate state water program. Its ultimate goal 
is, of course, the construction of physical works 
for water control, protection, conservation, 
and distribution. Some states may not need to 
carry their developmental activities this far at 
the present time, but will no doubt find it nec- 
essary to undertake construction of water proj- 
ects at some point of time in the future. Con- 
struction, however, is an end point that cannot 
be reached until a great deal of preliminary 
work has been accomplished. 


BASIC DATA 

Before the construction of a project comes 
its planning. But before even the planning can 
begin, there must be an accumulation of nec- 
essary basic data. Because they lack dramatic 
appeal, the importance of the collection and 
compilation of such data has not always been 
fully recognized, even by engineers. 


The quality of planning can be no better 
than the data upon which it is based. It follows 
that the availability of adequate data is ab- 
solutely essential for effective and economic 
design, construction and operation of projects. 
Lack of adequate data frequently results in 
failure to achieve the full economic benefit 
from planning and construction dollars. No 
one in his right mind would attempt to con- 
struct and operate a large manufacturing plant 
or banking institution without adequate basic 
data and a constant flow of operating records 
and continuing analyses thereof—yet this is 
frequently the case with even some of our 
largest water development projects, costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Let me review briefly the kinds of data that 
are essential to a water resources development 
program. 

‘Topographic maps are one of the most basic 
engineering tools; yet to many legislators and 
laymen a mapping program seems pretty much 
a waste of money. The location and design of 
any engineering structure requires the use of 
good, up-to-date maps. However, because of 
the conditions of extremely rapid develop- 
ment, which I alluded to earlier, maps often 
become obsolete in a very short time. The con- 
struction of highways, roads and freeways, the 
encroachment of urban and industrial areas 
upon agricultural lands, land leveling opera- 
tions, levee construction, or the construction 
or relocation of any physical feature, invali- 
dates prior mapping and hastens the process of 
obsolescence. Therefore it is apparent that as 
long as development continues, a continuing 
program of mapping will be needed. 

The importance of an adequate stream- 
gauging program is almost too obvious for 
mention. No matter how complete a network 
of gauging stations may seem to be, it is almost 
axiomatic that still more such records will be 
needed as water demands increase and as plan- 
ning progresses. This is particularly true of the 
relatively undeveloped sources in which new 
projects are most likely to be situated. 

Perhaps our greatest lack of information and 
data is in the field of ground water. In public 
discussions of water development there is a 
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tendency to concentrate attention on the spec- 
tacular surface dams and storage reservoirs, 
and other more visible monuments to engi- 
neering effort, such as canals, pumping plants 
and powerhouses. In most cases, however, fu- 
ture water requirements cannot be met by 
surface storage alone; full use must be made 
of ground water resources and of the storage 
capacity beneath the valley floors. It is essential 
that we know the areal extent, the boundaries, 
the geologic structure (both areal and in 
depth), the hydraulic properties of storage 
capacity and transmissibility, and the hydro- 
logic characteristics of all of our ground water 
basins. Long-time records of inflow and out- 
flow, ground water levels, and ground water 
extractions and use extending over a period 
of wide meteorological variations are necessary 
if reasonably accurate answers are to be ob- 
tained as to the safe yield and storage capabili- 
ties of a basin. 

Nearly all phases of water development re- 
quire a knowledge of geology. Dams and other 
hydraulic structures must be designed to uti- 
lize the natural foundation conditions in the 
most economic, yet safe, manner, and the pro- 
posed sites must be thoroughly explored by 
competent geologists to determine these con- 
ditions. Water conduits must be designed with 
knowledge of the subsurface geology in order 
that the water can be conveyed without 
unnecessary loss. Virtually all of our knowl- 
edge of the operation of ground water res- 
ervoirs is based upon study of the subsurface 
geology. 

Data are needed also with respect to the 
actual requirements for water. Comparatively 
little is known about the consumptive use of 
water by crops and other vegetation, or by 
urban and industrial developments. Three 
types of basic data are needed in this field. The 
first involves surveys and classification of pres- 
ently developed lands to determine present 
and future patterns of land use with respect 
to the needs for water. The second involves 
classification of presently undeveloped lands 
with respect to their adaptability for agricul- 
tural, industrial, urban or recreational de- 
velopment. Finally, unit values of water use 


must be determined for each type of potential 
land use. 

I might add that in many areas, land use 
surveys must be a continuous program. This is 
particularly true in and around metropolitan 
areas, where urban and industrial types of de- 
velopment are rapidly encroaching upon agri- 
cultural lands. 

It is only in recent years that much attention 
has been paid to water quality, with the con- 
sequence that available data on it are all too 
few at the present time. This lack must be 
remedied as rapidly as possible. 

Let me emphasize again that man’s activities 
continually change the hydrologic characteris- 
tics of our water resources, Therefore, basic 
data collection and interpretation can never be 
considered at an end, but must be on a continu- 
ing and expanding basis. 

In collecting and compiling basic data, as in 
the later phases of water development, the 
states stand in a position to coordinate and 
supplement the efforts of federal and local 
agencies and all others concerned. We can- 
not and need not work alone, but we must be 
alert to fill in gaps in the activities of others 
and to develop new programs to meet future 
needs. 


PLANNING 

After the collection of factual information 
comes the planning of water development, and 
it cannot be emphasized too strongly that such 
planning must be on a comprehensive, multi- 
purpose, long-range, and continuing basis. As 
stated earlier, the demands on our water re- 
sources are large and diverse, with the result 
that many of them are incompatible. In addi- 
tion, different areas are often in competition 
with one another for available water resources. 
These conflicts in interests and demands, and 
the competition for water, both by areas and 
by types of use, are serious now and must in- 
evitably increase in severity with time. Further, 
these demands are continually changing and 
expanding. Without continued, comprehen- 
sive, long-range planning, and development 
within the framework of such planning, it is 
highly probable that some areas and some uses 
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will lose out in the race for adequate water sup- 
plies. The objective to be sought is balanced 
development and use for optimum long-range 
total economic and social benefit, with due 
consideration of the needs of all areas and of 
all uses and demands. 

The states are unique in being able to pro- 
vide this type of planning. Federal water agen- 
cies are to a considerable extent circumscribed 
in their planning efforts by legislative author- 
izations and financial limitations. Most local 
agencies are interested only in limited aspects 
of water development, such as municipal use, 
power production, or irrigation. The states, 
on the other hand, can and must give con- 
sideration to all of the manifold problems and 
interests that are associated with water devel- 


opment. 

Deserving of equal emphasis is the fact that 
state responsibility in this field cannot end 
with the formulation of plans, or even with 


continued planning. Because the states alone 
have the scope of interest to do so, they must 
provide coordination and direction for the 
planning work being done by other levels of 
government and by private interests. Although 
efforts have been increased along this line, 
there is still a large vacuum to be filled. With- 
out positive state leadership in planning there 
is apt to be uncoordinated and uneconomic 
development, or no development at all. 

State planning is very likely to start with the 
investigation of particular areas or problems. 
The end toward which these efforts should be 
directed, however, is the development of a 
master plan for the entire state, giving due con- 
sideration to interstate aspects. Such an over- 
all plan is necessary if maximum coordination 
of the agencies involved in water development 
and maximum beneficial use of water resources 
are to be achieved, and if wasteful duplication, 
unsound projects, unequal distribution of 
benefits, and waste through practices such as 
the inadequate development and utilization 
of available reservoir sites are to be avoided. 


CONSTRUCTION 
As indicated, the ultimate objective for 
which data are collected and plans are made 


is the construction of water resource de- 
velopments—dams, canals, and other works. 
Whether a particular state must take a hand 
in such construction will be determined by 
the conditions that prevail from time to time. 
The ability and willingness of private, local 
and federal agencies to construct needed works 
at the time they are required and in accordance 
with long-range plans for optimum develop- 
ment, and the financial resources that the state 
itself can devote to water projects, are among 
the primary factors to be considered. In any 
state the most rapid and efficient development 
will be achieved by bringing about maximum 
cooperation among all of the agencies in- 
volved. 


FLOOD CONTROL 

I would like to mention briefly two fairly 
specialized aspects of water resources develop- 
ment which have a place in any state water 
program. These are flood control and assist- 
ance to local projects. 

Flood control is, of course, vitally important 
in every part of the country. It is true that in 
general the federal government has taken the 
primary responsibility for it. More and 
more, however, the states are realizing the 
need to take an active part in the planning, 
construction and financing of flood control 
projects. 

It may prove desirable, for example, to in- 
corporate provisions for flood control in proj- 
ects built primarily for other purposes, or con- 
versely, to include such features as conserva- 
tion storage and ground water recharge in 
flood control projects. In these and similar 
situations, the states must take the initiative 
and effectively guide the development of their 
water resources and utilization of reservoir 
sites. 

Proper flood plain zoning, as related to the 
degree of flood control that can be or should be 
provided by engineering works from time to 
time, is a highly important responsibility of 
states and local agencies, It presents a complex 
problem of maintaining land use in the flood- 
plain areas and flood control—in proper eco- 
nomic balance at all times. 
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ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL PROJECTS 

A very large share of the existing water de- 
velopment facilities across the nation have 
been financed and constructed by local in- 
terests. It has become apparent in recent years, 
however, that in many cases local entities can 
no longer finance the entire costs of their proj- 
ects. The scope of development that should be 
accomplished in particular cases, in the broad 
public interest, may be beyond the interests of 
local agencies. 

This should not mean that local participa- 
tion in water resources development is at an 
end. Local financing can and should be stimu- 
lated by state, as well as federal, assistance. 
Often, a worthwhile and important local proj- 
ect which is beyond the ability of the locality 
to finance does not fall within a federal pro- 
gram, or sufficient federal funds are not avail- 
able for it. In this event, the state should step 
in with some form of financial assistance and 
participation. Provision might be made for 
long-term loans or grants to local agencies 
which are willing to launch their own de- 
velopments, but which do not have the finan- 
cial resources to do so. In addition, states 
should participate financially in local projects 
to the extent of the statewide interest therein, 
or perhaps they could enter into a program of 


securing loans to local agencies for project pur- 
poses. Such programs have been set up by some 
states, Texas, Utah and California for example. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Let me conclude with an observation regard- 
ing the activity we are engaged in today, for 
it is properly and necessarily part of an ade- 
quate state water program. 

The very existence of the Interstate Con- 
ference on Water Problems underlines the fact 
that state water programs cannot be exclusive 
of one another. Just as water itself crosses state 
lines, ideas and information concerning it must 
be exchanged. In addition, the states must 
work together to iron out and avoid conflicts 
on water rights and other matters, to solve 
common problems in the water field, and to 
obtain legislative action when necessary. It is 
obvious that this organization provides the 
necessary machinery for such cooperation and 
mutual effort on a continuing and broadening 
basis. 

I think we are all aware of the challenge 
facing the states with respect to water re- 
sources, It is the same urgent challenge that 
faces us in many other fields of government— 
to keep pace with a society and economy which 
can be likened to an army on the march. In 
the field of natural resources, and particularly 
water, it is our job to make sure that this army 
does not overrun its supply lines and end in 
disaster. 

The adoption and implementation of ade- 
quate water programs by the states will go a 
long way toward insuring that objective. 
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